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SIX SIMM PIRATES 

OR, 

Frank Reade, Jr.’s Marvelous Adventures 
in the Deep Sea. 


A WONDERFUL STORY OF A SUBMARINE VOYAGE. 


By “ NONAME,” 

Author of “ Astray in the Selvas; or. The Wild Experiences of Frank Reade, Jr., Barney and Pomp, in South 
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CHAPTER I. 

A STRANGE STORY OF THE DEEP SEA. 

“ I believe that the Golden City of Katunda was no myth. Mor¬ 
gan, Blackboard, and Bach fellows as we read of in the ordinary his¬ 
torical volume, were by no meonsjthe only pirates of fame and fortune 
who made a rendezvous in the reef bound cays of the Caribbean 
Sea.” 

The speaker was a white bearded, studious looking old man, who 
wore gold bowed glasses, and had a most distingaished and scholarly 

He was Prof. Pentlow of the American Society of Exploration. In 
fact, he was president of this society. 

At the moment he stood in the lobby of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York City. 

The gentleman to whom he addressed the above surprising remarks 
was young and handsome, wealthy, and what wag more, a genins. 

He waB Frank Reade, Jr., perhaps the most famous inventor the 
world ever saw. 

The young inventor was instantly interested in the statement of 
Prof. Pentlow. 

“ I am much of your opinion myself, Prof. Pentlow,’’ he said—“ at 
least, so far as the pirates are concerned. The Caribbean Sea fur¬ 
nished a splendid retreat for freebootere, and the cays, as yon say, 
were a fine rendezvous.’’ 

“ History will vouch for all that,” declared the learned man, “ but 
many consider the story of Katunda as a fable or a legend.’’ 

“ Then you believe it true?” 

“ I cannot*see why it should be doubted,” declared the professor. 
“ The evidence of Captain Buuce, who was a reliable man, ought not 
to be set entirely aside.” 

“ I am not exactly familiar with the story,” began Frank. 

“ Oh, you are not? Would yon like to have it in its entirety, and 
backed by such evidence os I have been able to procure?” 

“ Indeed I should,” replied Frank, “ if It will not be too great a 
task for you to recite it.” 

“ It will be a pleasure!” cried the professor, rubbing his hands ea¬ 
gerly. “ Perhaps I call interest you in the scheme of my life.” 

“All, indeed!” 

“ But we are in too noisy a place here. Will you not come to my 
room where we may be retired?” 

“ With pleasure." 


A moment later they were in the elevator and on their way to the 
professor’s room. 

This was on the Twenty-third street side of the hotel, and far 
enough up to be aloof from the noise of the busy street. 

The professor proceeded to extract from a dess a pile of musty 
time-stained papers. 

Some were maps and some were plainly enough ancient records. 

These he spread upon a large table and then seated himself oppo¬ 
site Frank. 

“ To begin,” he said briskly, “ here are the valuable records of 
the affair, and they came into my hands legitimately and have been 
carefully preserved by me. They were the property of a very aged 
man who claimed to be a descendant of Captain Bance, and who 
upou his death bed sent for me, having no living relative, and made 
me his heir in consideration of some kindness I had done him. The 
heritage was only these ancient documents, but I took my chances 
and buried the poor old gentleman at my own expense, which act I 
would in all charity have performed anyway.” 

“ That was true philanthropy,” said Frank. “ No doubt your re¬ 
ward will come.” 

“ It has come already, even if no farther benefit is derived from 
these ancient documents. Bat now to the story; It is told by Cap¬ 
tain Bunce of the English frigate Osprey, in the form of a narrative 
with sworn affidavits of members of his crew. 

“ It is very volnminons, and to read it in its rambling verbose 
form, would require too much time, so I will narrate the story in my 
own manner, and as taken from his narrative. 

“ The Osprey had been commissioned to cruise in the Gulf of Mexi¬ 
co, and to sink every pirate vessel which it could find. No qnarter 
was to be given to crew or vessel. 

“ These were the king’s orders, and the Osprey was well equipped 
for the purpose. But the freebooters of these seas were too wily to be 
easily caught. 

“ Their light-winged rakish vessels would slip away from the clumsy 
frigate with ease. However, the doughty Bunce chased six of the 
light-winged craft into the Bay of Honduras, and “rounded them up,” 
so to speak, not far from the present locality of Belize. 

“ These six pirate vessels were a fleet, and unlike ttie usual custom, 
kept together. The man-of-war could have vanquished them all in a 
fair fight, but they did not give her any chance. 

“ This irritated Bunce and he made every effort to close with them. 
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But in spite of all his efforts they slipped by him in a gale one dark 
uiglit and vanished oat to sea. 

“ The next morning, however, a small boat was observed riding the 
waves not fur distant. It had a single occupant. The boat was with¬ 
out oars, aud it and 'Its occupant were wholly at the mercy of wind 
and wave. 

“ The Osprey’s long boat was sent out to pick up the castaway. He 
proved to be a Spaniard, Alfonso Castauella, and one of the crew of 
the pirate fleet. 

“ He had been punished by bis captain and sentenced to be hnng at 
the yard-arm for mutiny. But at night, just before the time of execu¬ 
tion, he succeeded in escaping from the hold, and lowering one of the 
boats, set himself adrift. 

“Alfonso did not hesitate to tell all he knew about his brother free¬ 
booters, and the tale he told was indeed a strange one. 

“ The six pirate vessels he declared were the Don, the Muriel, the 
Isabella, the Maria, the Veneta and the Castello. The six captains 
were all powerful black-bearded men of ferocious temper, and were 
brothers. 

“ Their names were Don Miguel, Don Alfo, Colombo, Varian, Fernan¬ 
do and Martino. They came of the family De Medina, exiles of Sue in, 
and under royal ban. They were freebooters not only by nature or 
from choice, but necessity us well. 

“ For ten years they had ravaged the western seas and they had 
made a terrible name. But they had come iuto the Caribbean Sea, as 
Alfonso Custanella declared, to win the prize which hundreds of free¬ 
booters before them tiad tried in vain for. 

“In the Medusa Cuya was an isle upon which dwelt a very intelli¬ 
gent and powerful tribe of natives. They were probably kin of that 
mighty race which founded and built the tremendous city of Palenque 
and others. 

“ Upon this Cay in the limpid waters of the Caribbean they had 
fonnded a city called Katuoda. It was truly u city of gold. 

“ As repute bad it, even the honses were washed with gold, and 
jewels were set in the doors of the dwellings. The Katunda people 
were immensely wealthy, as the isle itself was a literal gold mine. 

“ The cupidity of the bold six brothers De Medina was of course 
aroused. It became their one great aim to conquer the city of Ka- 

“ The barbaric natives, however, were good fighters, and thus far 
all freebooters had been repelled. But Dou Alfo and his brother swore 
by their hearts' blood to conquer Katunda or leave their bones at its 

“ Learning all this, Captain Bunce of coarse set sail for the Cay of 
Katunda. His purpose was of coarse to render the natives all the help 
in his power. 

“ The Osprey sailed dne eastward. For a day and a night she 
kept on. The Cay of Katunda should be in sight; but it was not. 

“An object in the distance caught the gaze of the lookout. As the 
ship drew nearer a man was seen dinging to a heap of wreckage. Al¬ 
fonso Castanella was intensely excited and leaning over the rail, 
shouted: 

“ It is my brother Ilario. Saints preserve us, what has happened 
nowf” 

The drifting man was taken aboard and proceeded to give an 
astounding narrative. 

“He said that as the six pirate vessels came into the harbor of 
Katunda and opened fire upon the town, there was a tremendous 
shock and the whole island and city sauk into the sea. The six ships, 
embraced in the whirlpool, all foundered and went down. So far as 
he knew lie was the only survivor, and how he had escaped he knew 
not, bat regarded it as a miracle attributable to the grace of the Holy 
Mother of Madrid.” 

Professor Pentlow paused a moment te readjust some of his papers, 
then resumed: 

“ This is the whole story, Frank, I leave it to you to draw all con¬ 
clusions. The six sunken pirates and the city of Katunda are fathoms 
deep in the Caribbean, but their exact location is not known to living 

Frank drew a deep breath. 

“ Then you really place credence in this chronicle?” he asked. 

“ Of course I do!” replied Pentlow, with some asperity. 

“ It is a wonderful narrative,” said Frank. “ And if the Bunken 
vessels could he found-” 

“ An immense fortune could be reaped,” declared the professor, 
with glittering eyeballs. 

“ Have you thought of any plan by which to recover the treasure?” 
asked Frank. 

“ I?” exclaimed the professor. “ It is not in my power. There is 
but one man in this country who can recover that treasure." 

“ And he-” 

“ Is yourself!” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ It is true. You are the inventor and owner of a submarine boat. 
With that and in no other way can the lost city of Katunda and its 
treasures be found." 


CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW SUBMARINE BOAT. 


Pentlow was very much in earnest, as could be Been. His words 
were extremely forcible. 

Jt was true, as he bad declared, that Frank Reade, Jr., was the 
owner and inventor of the submarine boat. 

To him might be accredited the honor of having solved the prob¬ 
lem of submarine navigation. This was surely no light acbieve- 

Frank was cool and matter of fact as he said: 

“ That is a pretty strong statement to make, professor. Could not 
the sunken isle be reached by means of divers?" 

“ Possibly, but the main problem is to find it. This could be made 
a certainly with the submarine boat.” 

The professor, after a momeut’s reflection, continued: 

“ I would not have you misuuderstand me. This is not a subter¬ 
fuge of mine to enlist your services in iny enterprise. The idea has 
never until this moment suggested itself to me.” 

“ That statement is unnecessary,” said Frank. “ I do not suspect 
you of such a motive. To tell the' truth, professor, I am very much 
interested iu your story. In fact, I incline to your belief that the 
sunken isle could be found with the assistance of the submarine 

“Just so!” cried the professor, eagerly. Then he checked him¬ 
self. 

Frank read his mind. 

He had not the moral or physical courage to ask for that which was 
the greatest desire of his life. The young inventor smiled. 

“ Pentlow,” he said, quietly, “I know what you are thinking of.” 

“ Eh?” ejaculated the exploier. 

“ Now I’ll tell vou what to do. You have never seen my submarine 
wonder, have you?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then run out to Readestown Thursday, this week, and I will 
gladly show it to you. We will then—have a little talk." 

Pentlow reached over and grasped Frank’s hand eagerly. 

“ I’ll do it,” he cried; “of course I will. And we will fcave a talk." 


The subject was not mentioned again. A few casual remarks upon 
other subjects were made and then Frank took his leave. 

All the way home to Readestown Frank satin the. corner of the 
Pullman car buried in the deepest of study. 

When home was reached he was quickly at his post in the great 
machine works where all his wonderful inventions were perfected. 

As he entered bis private draughting-room a comical little negro 
dodged iu front of him with a scrape and a bow. 

“ Howdy, Marse Frank! Drefl'ul glad to see yo’ back. Hopes yo’ 
fin’ eberyfing all right here, sail!” 

“ Pomp,” said Frank suddenly, “ go over to the geographical 
room aud bring me a churl of the Caribbean Sea.” 

“ All right, sab. But, snh-’’ 

« Well?” 


“ Does yo’ fink we is gwino fo’ a v’yage on de Sea Mole afo’ long? 
I jes’ loike to know, sah, fo' I made a lilly bet wif dat I’ishman Barney 
O’Shea dat-” 

“ Arrah, an’ the more fool me fer the doin’ av it, for if yez lost it 
yez wud niver pay it, bad cess to yez!” 

it was a rich brogue which interrupted the darkey, and a sturdy son 
of the Emerald Isle appeared on tbe scene, with a comical mug and a 
shock of red hair. 

He bowed before Frank. 

« Top av the day to yez, Mistber Frank. It’s glad I am to see yez 
home.” 

“ The same to you, Barney," replied the young inventor. “ As to 
your wager, I will say the Sea Mole will likely be very quickly put iu 
commission. Now, Pomp, the chart, lively!” 

" Arrah, now, an’ phwat did I tell yez, naygur!" roared Barney, 
making a biff at the darkey. “ Shure, yez kin pay that bet now or 
take a foine bating!” 

“Huh! don’ yo’ fool yo’se’f, chile,” scoffed Pomp, as he made off on 
his errand. “Dar ain’t no suttinty in it, fo’ de Sea Mole ain’t gone 
yit!" 


“Barney,” said Frank, impressively, “circulate no reports, but go 
quietly at work to get the Sea Mole ready for a voyage. Do you 
see?" 

The Celt ducked his head. 

“ That’s phwat I was give me two eyes for, sor,” he replied. “ I’ll 
do jist phwat yez tell me." 

And with this he vanished. 

Barney and Pomp were Frank’s two most trusted employees. In¬ 
deed he would have been lost without them. 

The days until Thursday came were occupied with certain secret 
and mysterious work in the big yard of the machine works. 

Great vans loaded with provisions drove through the gates. A few 
of the town gossips tried to find out what was going on. 

But they were unable to. 

And all the while the work went on. Thursday came and from tbe 
noon train a distinguished looking man alighted. 

It was Dean Pentlow, the famous traveler, explorer and scientist. 
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He jumped into a carriage in waiting and was driven atronce to tbe 
machine works. 

As tbe carriage passed through the big gate Frank met the profes¬ 
sor, and a moment later they were in the private office having an ani¬ 
mated discussion. 

“ I have hardly dared hope that you would decide favorably,’’began 
Pentlow. But Frank said bluntly: 

“ I have made up my mind; in fact, I made it up then.” 

*■ Ahl” 

“ We will go.” 

Pentlow gave a littte leap in the air and a cry of joy. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouted, “it will be the biggest undertaking of this 
decadel” 

“ That is saying a good deal,” laughed Frank. 

“ 1 don’t care if it is; only think of it? Under the Caribbean Sea to 
find Six Sunken Pirates and the Golden City of Kutunda! Why, it is 
a marvelous achievement.” 

“ It will do if we can only find the sunken city,” said Frank. 

“ We shall surely succeed,” said Pentlow, confidently. 

“I am glad that you have so much faith." 

“ We shall seel" 

'< But—would you not like to take a look at the submarine boat?” 

“ Delighted, I assure you.” 

“Come this way.” 

Frank led the way across the yard to a big gate. He opened this 
and they passed into a yard beyond. 

In the center of this yard there was a large basin or tank of water. 
In this floated the wonderful craft, known as tbe submarine boat. 

In its lines the Sea Mole appeared to be unlike any ordinary sailing 
craft. 

It approached more nearly the character of some torpedo boats 
owned by the Government. It was of steel so far as the hull went, 
and had a long pointed ram. 

Frank led the way on board. 

The deck was occupied almost entirely by the cabins and a huge 
dome supplied with windows of thickest plate glass, protected by wire 
screens. 

Two masts rose from tbe deck, though they were not designed to 
carry sails, but, as Frank declared, to steady the boat. 

Forward over the ram was the pilot house. 

A search-light of enormous power occupied a position in the for¬ 
ward part of the big dome. 

Frank and bis visitor walked around the deck, which was protected 
by a guard rail of polished brass. 

The forward cabins adjoined the pilot house, and were entered by 
means of a door and a vestibule. 

“Now we will enter tbe cabin,” said Frank. “Ton will see that I 
have spared no expense in making it comfortable.” 

“ I should say not,” agreed Pentlow. “It is beautifully furnished.” 

Indeed, the appointments of tbe Sea Mole’s cabin were fit for a 
king, and exceeded all efiorts of the imagination. 

There were elegant couches and window seats, the walls were pad¬ 
ded with richest satin, and there were bric-a-brack and book cases 
set in tbe walls, and in fact, every dosign for comfort and conven- 

Beneath the skylight of the big dome there was a large dining table 
set with the choicest of silver and cut glass. 

Pomp was a number one cook, and presided over the galley near by 
in first class style. 

Then there were the sleeping bunks and the smoking room, and the 
gnn room or armory, where were kept all sorts of weapons and am¬ 
munition. 

“ We could not use rifles under water,” said Frank, “ but we might 
go ashore somewhere, you know.” 

“ Surely,” agreed Pentlow, “ they are necessary adjuncts.” 

“ So I thought." 

They now passed down under the pilot house to the engine room. 

Here were the storage batteries upon a system of economy in space 
which was a secret of Frank’s. 

Tbe delicate but powerful electrical machinery was a wonderful thiog 
to inspect. 

This furnished motive power to the boat, and also was distributed 
over the craft for various purposes, such as lighting and the auto¬ 
matic closing of the big tank which regulated the depression and ele¬ 
vation of the boat. 

This was a skillfully arranged invention. The big tank was connect¬ 
ed with the sea by means of great tubes. By a system of expansion 
the water could be brought into the tank in any quantity and almost 
instantly. 

This would cause the boat to sink slow or fast, or to any required 
depth. To raise the boat, the pressure of a button brought elec¬ 
trical pressure to bear and the water was expelled. 

In the pilot-house, was a key board. By means of this the boat 
could be guided or propelled, or otherwise regulated. 

All these things Pentlow noted keenly and with commendation. 

Then a sudden thought struck him. 

“ By the way!” he exclaimed, “ what do you do for air while you 
are under water?” 

“ We never lack for air," replied Frank, " because we manufacture 
1\" 

“ Manufacture it?” 

'■ Certainly.” 

“ How can you do that?” 

“Easy enough 1 Have you not seen my new patent diving suit 


with which a diver can dispense with a life line?” 

“ No!” 

“ Well, fhe principle is, that of generating the purest of oxygen by 
means of chemicals. These are placed in a receptacle on the back of 
a diver and the oxygen as manufactured by (tie chemicals passes 
into tbe reservoir and thence into the helmet. There is a constant 
circulation as another chemical converts tbe bad air and gases into 
oxygen again.” 

“ By Jupiter!” exclaimed Pentlow, “that is ingenious. And you 
have such a generator aboard this craft?” 

“ We have muny of them. Pipes extend all along the hull and ox¬ 
ygen is kept in constant circulation.” 

“ I am satisfied,” cried Pentlow hoarsely; “ let us lose no time in 
making the start.” 

“ Are you ready?” 

“ I will go this minute just as I am if you say so." 

“ Let us wait until to-morrow morning and then we can get every¬ 
thing ready in the meanwhile." 

“ It is agreedl” cried the professor; “ and 1 hope heaven wlil smile 
upon our undertaking.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The next morning the submarine boat was cleared of all landing 
planks, and floated in the center of the basin ready for a start. 

It is needless to say that Pentlow was one of the first on hand. He 
announced himself in readiness for the start. 

We will not dwell upon tbe details of this. 

Suffice it to say that the submarine boat was propelled down to the 
river through a connecting canal and a lock. 

Then it made its way down the river to tbe sea. . 

All along tbe river banks there were great crowds of enthusiastic 
spectators. It was a complete ovation all the way to the sea. 

When the Sea Mole finally left tbe delta of the river and glided into 
salt water, tbe voyagers were all upon the qui vive, especially Pent¬ 
low. 

The submarine boat raced along over the bounding waves for some 
distance.' She looked for all the world like a naval tOTpedo boat. 

All vessels which sighted her made signals which indicated that they 
believed her in government service. This caused a general laugh. 

“ We might masquerade quite effectually if we chose," declared 
Frank, " but as this is the first time that the Sea Mole has dipped her : 


bows in salt water, let us see how she will behave in the deep sen,” 

“ Good!” cried the professor. “ We are then to have a glimpse of 
the bed of the ocean." 

“That will be an old story before we return,” said Frank; “look 
out for yourselves now.” 

The voyagers were all on the outer deck at the moment. It became 
necessary to gel into the cabin in quick order. 

This was done and then a pressure upon an electric button hermet¬ 
ically sealed the doors and windows. 

Frank was at the key board and with a quick movement he sudden¬ 
ly moved a lever to one side. This caused the reservoir valve to open 
and instantly tbe boat began to sink. 

Down she settled, and with a plunge went under the surface. 

There was brief darkness. 

Then Frank pressed a button, and instantly a brilliant flood of 
electric light pervaded the cabin of tbe boat. 

The search light also flashed forth, and made a long vista of radi¬ 
ance down through tbe water. Down sank the boat. 

Down she went with a peculiar jolting and jarring motion, which 
Frank described as due to the resistance of the water. 

It seemed as if this would never cease. Frank glanced at the 
gauge, and said: 

“ We are now at a depth of six hundred feet." 

“ Great Cicerol” exclaimed the professor; “ she stands the pressure 
well!” 

“ Sarely," agreed Frank. “ That is what I built her for. We cam 
go very much deeper without feat of harm.” 

Presently the gauge recorded a thousand feet. Frank now began 
to look for the bottom. 

“ We are a fifth of a mile under the snrface,” he said, “which is a 
good comfortable distance. I hope we will not have to descend much 
further.” 

, Just as he finished, a great cry escaped the professor’s lips. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouted, “there it is at last.” 

Barney rushed to the window and Pomp came up out of the galley; 
the sight which the voyagers beheld was a carious one. 

The bed of the ocean presented a strange and wild appearance. 

There were immense jungles of sea-weed, stretches of sand, reefs of 
coral and rock, and great varieties of shellfish and finny denizens. 

These were of every description and size. They were not at all 
frightened either, bnt came shoaling about the bout, bumping their 
curious noses against the windows as if they longed to gain entrance 
to the cabin. 

The professor was right in his element. 

He devoted his time assiduously to classifying and studying them. 
But the multifarity of the new species completely appalled him. 

Frank did not permit tbe boat to touch the bottom, but kept it at 
an elevation of twenty or thirty feet. In this manner the submarine 
voyagers sailed on. 
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For many miles under the sea the submarine boat kept on in this 
way. 

To describe all the wonderful scenes witnessed would require a 
volume. 

The first incident of a thrilling sort occurred just as tbe Sea Mole 
was sailing over a long reef. 

Then from a cavity in the coral formation there darted forth a 
strange looking monster, half fish and half crab. 

It was extraordinarily swift and agile, and made a powerful rush 
for the submarine boat. 

So gigantic was it and so strong that its claws, wrapped about 
the steel ram of the Sea Mole, actually brought it to the bottom of 
the sea. 

It was anchored effectually, while the strange sea monster began to 
crawl over the bow preparatory to making an attack upon the pilot¬ 
house. 

Frank was not especially alarmed, for he could see no special harm 
that the monster could do tbe boat. But it was a hindrance. 

The weight of the sea crab was so immense that the boat was com¬ 
pletely anchored on the coral reef. Indeed the ram had caught in a 
section of the reef and wa3 wedged quite fast. 

The crab gained the forward deck of the boat, and began dealing 
the pilot-house savage blows with its long arms. 

It showed no disposition to abandon tbe attack, and kept constant¬ 
ly hammering away. Frank could see no speedy way of getting rid 
of the monster. 

“ What an odd species of the crustacean?" cried the professor, “ he 
is not catalogued or recorded, I know. He is a powerful chap. How 
will you get rid of him, Frank?” 

“ There is but one way,” said Frank, thoughtfully, “ and that is to 
kill him.” 

“ That don’t look to be very easy. How can yeu reach him?” 

“ Easy enough. Barnoy and I will pul on diving suits and go out 
and. attack him.” 

“ I’m wid yez, Misther Frank!” cried the Celt. 

But Pentlow looked serioas. 

“ Stop and reflect, Frank," he said; “I would not go if I were 
you. That is a dangerous creature to attack.” 

But Frank laughed. 

“ He must be got rid of,” he said. “ Why, he has almost made 
prisoners of us." 

“ Bejabers It's bad cess to him whin Misther Frank an mesilf gits 
afther him,’’ boasted Barney. 

The diving suits were quickly brought. These were an invention 
of Frank’s and differed from the ordinary diver’s outfit In that no life 
line was required, for there was a storage tank for the chemical man¬ 
ufacture and circulation of pure oxygen which tbe diver carried upon 
his back. 

In a very few moments Frank and Barney were ready to leave the 
submarine boat. The sea crab was still raining its blows upon tbe 
pilot-house. 

The two diversjwere equipped with heavy axes and long sharp tipped 
lances. They stepped into the vestibule and closed the cabin door. 

Then Frank touched a valve which instantly filled the vestibule with 
water. This made it an easy matter to open the deck door and walk 


Frank understood well tbe risk of their undertaking. 

He knew that there was no slight amount of danger in venturing to 
attack the sea crab in bis own element. 

Therefore he was disposed to proceed with caution. 

It was well that he did this. 

The monster seemed to spy them almoBt instantly. It rolled its 
greenish eyes frightfully and sent one long ai m along the deck. 

Barney made a blow at it with his axe. The blade penetrated for a 
moment tbe thin shell but did not sever the arm. 

The Celt wrenched the weapon free and then made another blow at 
the monster’s claw. But this time the crab was too qnick and gave 
Barney a sweeping blow under the arm. 

The Celt went off tbe deck of the Sea Mole like a puppet. 

His fall tdtthe sands below, however, did not hurt him at all, for a 
fall under water is always a gentle one. 

He regained himself as quickly as he could, and clambered up over 
the rail again. 

Then a thrilling sight rewarded his gaze. 

“Mither av Moses!” he gasped. “Misther Frank is done for.” 

Indeed it seemed so. 

In some manner the crab had gotten a grip on Frank, and was 
drawing him actually into his capacious maw. 

It was a horrible fate—and Barney threw fear and caution away 
and rushed blindly to bis master’s aid. 


CHAPTER IV 


Those in the cabin of the submarine boat could see the affair as 
well, and they were in a fearful state of excitement. 

“ My sonl!” gasped Pentlow; “ that is the end of Frank!" 

“ Golly, why don’ dat I’ishman git up dar an’-Hi, hil I done 

tell yo’ 'he will do it.” 

Pomp’s excited exclamation was caused by Barney’s plucky rush 
upon the monster. 

Straight into the creature’s embrace tbe daring Celt rushed. 


He bad but one thought, and that was to save Frank Reade, Jr. 
He knew that there was but one chance, andjthat.all depended on him. 

Barney hurled his sharp pointed lance full iuto the crab’s maw; then 
be made a savage blow at its eye with the ax. 

One of the claws of the crab diverted this blow, and Barney got a 
stunning crack upon the skull. 

But be was guining a very great end. He had caused the crab to 
relax its grip partly on Frank Reade, Jr. 

This gave Frank a chance to put in some work. 

And he did so. 

Tbe young inventor freed his right arm and drove bis ax full into 
the crab’s jaws. 

It nearly severed a section of them, and caused the monster to 
squirm with agony. 

What followed was afterwards bat a confused remembrance to 
Frank and Barney. 

They knew that they were in a terrific rough and tumble battle; 
that they rained blow after blow upon the foe. 

A number of times Frank feared the worst, but fortune favored the 
brave, and they were victorious. 

A lucky stroke by Barney reached the creature's brain, and at once 
terminated its career. 

The two divers pulled themselves together. 

Frank put his helmet close to Barney’s and shouted: 

“Are you hunt?" 

“ Divil a bit!" retorted tbe Celt. 

“ Then I think we had better get back to the submarine boat.” 

“ I’m wid yez, sort” 

So they disentangled themselveB from the crab’s embrace, and made 
their way back to the Sea Mole. 

All this while Pomp and Pentlow hnd been watching the affair from 
the cabin of the Sea Mole with varying emotions. 

Pomp had all he could do lo keep from disobeying orders and go¬ 
ing out in a diving suit himself. 

The two victorious divers were quickly in the vestibule. 

Closing the deck door, Frank applied the pnuematic pressure, and 
expelled the water from the vestibule. Then he opened the door into 
the cabin. 

They removed their helmets to be greeted with congratulations. 

“ Golly, Marse Frank, 1’se done glad to’ to see yo’ back all safe!” 
cried Pomp. “ Shure I done fo't one while dat you wouldn’t git back 
alibe!” 

“ By Jupiter, that is right,” cried Pentlow. “ It really looked as if 
the crab would best you both." 

“Begorra, we settled him,” cried Barney. “Shure, that’s phwat we 
wint out to do.” 

“ Tou did well,” agreed Pentlow, “ but can you afford to take those 
risks often?" 

“ No,” replied Frank, decidedly, “hereafter in sailing near the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean we must look for such attacks. The creature might 
have wrecked us before it got through.” 

This terminated the episode. But Frank’s orders to keep a little 
safer distance from the bottom were obeyed. 

The submarine boat for some days now sailed on withont further 
mishap or incident. 

By this time they were well Into the Gulf of Mexico, and Frank 
went to tbe surface to get bis bearingB. 

The submarine boat came to the surface in a sudden and surprising 
manner. 

Not only were the submarine voyagers astonished at what they be¬ 
held, but they were the means of astonishing others. 

The shores of a tropical country were seen to the southward and 
distant not a mile. But not twenty yards to the northward was a 
rakish-looking man-o’-war. 

Astounded, the submarine voyagers gazed at her blankly a mo- 

She flew the flag of Spain. Instantly Frank comprehended the 
truth. 

“ Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “ She is a Spanish cruiser and is 
guarding yonder shore, which is the isle of Cuba!” 

“ That is the truth,” cried Pentlow, “ but see what she is doing.” 

Those on the deck of the Spanish cruiser bad evidently recovered 
from their surprise quicker than oar friends. 

Out from one of her ports ran a long steel goD and a bail in Span¬ 
ish came from her quarter deck. 

“ Lay to, senors, or we’ll blow you out of the water. Lay to in 
the name of the Spanish government?” 

Frank’s hand was upon the lever to sink the Sea Mole. 

But he paused and wisely. He saw the glitter of the gunner’s eye 
on the sights and knew that the shell would strike the Sea Mole ere 
she could sink. 

This would mean death for all, and sober reflection taught Frank tbe 
wiser course. 

“ Look out!” gasped Pentlow; “don’t let her fire at us!” 

“ What?” exclaimed Frank, contemptuously; “what right has she 
lo trouble us? We are not at war with Spain. I will show her who 
we are!” 

Frank touched a button and instantly a little ball ran up the mast¬ 
head. At the peak it burst and out fluttered the stars and stripes. 

What effect this had upon those on board the man-o’-war coaid not 
be seen at the moment. But presently there came a hail. 

“ Torpedo boat, ahoy!” 

it was in English. 

Frank let down the pilot house sash, and replied: 
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“ Yon fly the American flag!” 

“ You can see,” replied Frank. 

“ What does the American Government with a torpedo boat in these 
waters!” came the stern query. 

“ With your kind permission,” said Frank, ironically, “ I will state 
that this is not a torpedo boat." 

“ Not a torpedo boat!” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What then is she!” incredulously. 

“ She is a submarine boat.” 

“ Ah, a new form of craft; it is all the same.” 

“ But you are dead wrong,” said Frank, testily, “this boat is the 
property of a private citizen and not of the government. She carries 
no guns or armament and her mission is a penceful one.” 

It was evident that this statement was not accepted on board the 
Spanish vessel. 

They were not satialied. 

“ Your story may be true, senor,” came back from the cruiser, “ but 
there are discrepancies. Your vessel has all the appearance of bear¬ 
ing torpedoes, flow will you prove that you did not come up under 
ns for the purpose of blowing us up! You may be Americans, but we 
believe that you are in league with the Cuban insurgents.” 

“ You may believe what you choose,” retorted Frank, angrily. 
“ We did not know that you or another craft were in this vicinity 
when we came to the surface.” 

“ Do you mean to say that that boat sails uuder water!” 

“ Certainly I do!” 

“ How far have you come under water?” 

“ Fully two thousand miles!” 

“ And you say that you did not know of our presence here until you 
came to the surface?” 

“ I have said so once.” 

“ Senor Capitaine, we shall owe you an apology if we have made a 
mistake. But you will understand our position. Our nation is at 
war. We must regard with suspicion all craft of the character of 
yours. Have you any objection to receiving our deck officer?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Frank. “ Let him come along!” 

“ Thank you, senor.” 

“ It is the best way out of it,” said Frank to Pentlow. “ These 
Spaniards are hot-headed and not well informed. If we tried to run 
away they might really blow us out of the water. But if we prove to 
them our true character they will not dare molest us.” 

■* 1 quite agree with you,” declared Pentlow, earnestly. “ We can 
not afford to be rash.” 

The boarding crew of the cruiser were now rowing toward the sub¬ 
marine boat. 

The voyagers went out on deck, and the gangway was thrown out. 

In a very short time the Spanish boat was alongside, and the officer 
of the deck came on board. 

He was a scrupulously neat and dapper little martinet, and saluted 
gracefully. 

Frank took him over the submarine boat in its entirety. The little 
lieutenant bowed servilely and said: 

“ So sorry, Senor Capitaine, to annoy you. We shall salute your 
flag as a mark of regret and apology.” 

And the Spanisli cruiser fired a salute of six guns, as promised. Our 
voyagers were amply satisfied. 

Frank waved the American flag, and then sent the Sea Mole a trifle 
furiber out to sea. 

He had no intension of landing upon the Cuban isle, or in any way 
interfering with its people. It was not necessary to take bearings, for 
he knew where he was. 

“ Due west,” he said, “ will bring us to the coast of Yucatan. Once 
of that we will drive southerly and easterly into the Caribbean 

*■ It looks to me,” said the professor, “ as if we were going to have 
a storm.” 

“Be jabers, that’s pliwat I think too,” cried Barney. “Shure 
there’s ivery indication uv it.” 

“ Well, let it come,” said Frank, “ it cannot harm ns.” 

“ Why—” began Lhe professor. 

“It is easy enough to see. All we have got to do is to go down a 
few hundred feet under the surface and we can laugh at the storm.” 

So the voyagers watched the oncoming of the hurricane with equan¬ 
imity. It was coining up very rapidly from the southwest. 

Bat as they watched, Pentlow caught sight of a sail on the western 
horizon. He watched it a moment very intently and then cried: 

“ As I live I believe that vessel is showing a flag of distress. She 
js surely in trouble.” 


in sight 

Sen 


CHAPTER V. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERT. 

Frank Reads. Jr., heard Pentlow’s words and came forward. 

“In distress?” he exclaimed; “ as I live, I believe you are right, 
Pentlow. Pomp, bring me my best glass from the forward cabin.” 

“ A’right, sah!” 

The darky very promptly returned with the glass, and Frank studied 
the cat and build of the distant craft. 


“ It is a coasting schooner,” Le said, “and I actually believe she 
does fly a signal of distress.” 

“ What shall we do!” asked Pentlow, anxiously. 

“ Why—if she needs assistance we would be worse than criminal 
not to aid her,” said Frank. 

“ You are right.” 

“ Barney, bold the Sea Mole down for that vessel. Send up a signal 
that we are coming to help her.” 

“ All roight, sor.” 

Barney obeyed the command, and ran a signal up on the Sea Mole’s 
forward mast. It was evidently seen by the crew of the schooner. 

But Pentlow, who had been Watching the schooner with deepest 
intereet, now gave a sharp cry: 

“We shall have to hurry, Frank! As I live, I believe she is sink¬ 
ing fast!” 

“ Put on all speed, Barney,” said the young inventor in a low, tense 
voice. “ Don’t spare any effort.” 

The Sea Mole literally flew over the water. She was a fast sailer, 
and rapidly cut down the distance. 

But before she could cover even half the distance there was seen a 
long running line of white on the horizon. 

It was the hurricane, and it was coming with the speed of the 
wind. 

Frank rushed into the pilot house and took the wheel from Bar¬ 
ney. 

“ Bejabers, Misther Frank, I'm afraid we’ll niver get there in toime,” 
declared Barney. 

“No,” said Frank tensely. “God help the poor souls on that 
Bchooner!” 

“ Mercy! Can we do nothing to save them?” cried Pentlow frantic¬ 
ally. “ I tell you they are lost if we do not!” 

Frank crowded on all speed. But lie could readily see that it was 
all of no avail. 

The gale overtook the struggling schooner. She was instantly lost 
to sight. Then it struck the submarine boat. 

For a moment all was confusion. The voyagers had taken the pre¬ 
caution to retreat to the cabin and Frank closed the windows and 
doors hermetically. 

Then he saw that the storm was going to tax the strength of the 
boat greatly. There was nothing now that could be done for the 
schooner. 

Great waves ran over the Sea Mole completely engulfing her at 
times. Had she been other than a submarine boat she must have 
succumbed to the Btorm many times. 

Frank finally decided that the schooner was past any aid which he 
could render tier. So he pressed the tank valve. 

instantly the submarine boat went down under the surface. The 
water here was not at a great depth so that the bottom very Boon came 
to view. 

Frank sent the search-light’s rays ahead, and for somewbile the 
submarine boat kept on under the sea. 

There was much discussion as to the probable fate of the schooner. 

“ I don’t see how she could possibly outride the storm,” said Pent- 
low. “ It is terrible to think of the fate of her crew, and we unable 
to help them.” 

“ The bed of the ocean is strewn with unfortunate wrecks,” said 
Frank. “ On my word, I believe there is one now. What! Does not 
that look very much like the schooner?” 

Sure enough, right in the search-light’s pathway there lay a sunken 
vessel. 

She was a schooner. Both masts had gone by the board, and she 
certainly had not been in her present position for long. 

“ That is the vessel!” cried Pentlow, eagerly. “ How awfull Of 
course, her crew went down with her.” 

The words had barely left his lips, when a great cry of horror went 
up. It was at an awful spectacle which they beheld. 

Down through the water there sank a mail’s form. Even now be 
was beating wildly with his arms. 

Doubtless he was one of the crew who had leaped overbAard with a 
life buoy or some support and in hopes of saving his life. 

Frank Reade, Jr., acted with marvelous quickness. 

The submarine boat shot down like a flash to the spot where the 
drowning man lay. 

Then Frank quickly pulled from its case a diving helmet and chem¬ 
ical reservoir. He donned it and Barney donned another. 

In a moment more botli were in the vestibule. It was flooded and 
then they rushed out on deck. 

All this was done with great dispatch. But in a case of drowning 
infinitesimal fractions of a second are most vital. 

In a few moments the two divers reached the side of the drowning 
man. They picked him up and rushed for the vestibule. Into it they 
leaped and shut the door. 

The water was instantly expelled and Frank held the limp form of 
the victim of the sea over his arm. 

“ Begorra, it’s too late, Misther Frank,” cried Barney. “ Share 
the poor sowl is dead.” 

“ On my word, I fear that is true,” said Frapk. “ However, we 
will not give up yet.” • 

Nor did they. 

Every effort was made to’resuscitate the unfortunate man. Several 
times it seemed as if he would rally. But each time he suffered a re- 

Time was precions. Vigorously the rescuers worked. 

But in vain. 
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They had been just too late. The man was dead. 

He was a man of intelligent features and evidently a Cuban. The 
submarine voyagers gave op the attempt with regret. 

“ It is too bad,” said Pentlow, “ if we could only have had one 
minute to spare.” 

“ A minute is a great lapse of time under water,” said Frank; “ it 
may mean life or death.” 

The question now arose as to what should be done with the body. 
It was decided to sew it up, as is done on shipboard, in a blanket and 
give it deep sea burial. 

This was done. 

The unfortunate man was placed in a grave in the sand, Pentlow 
assisting Frank and Barney. 

Pomp remained on board. 

Curiosity prompted the three divers to pay a bit of a visit to the 
Bunken schooner. 

It was seen thai, she was a Cuban vessel, probably used for trade 
between Jamaica and Havana, and the others of the West India isl¬ 
ands. 

To her deck were lashed several of the crew. They had died man¬ 
fully at their posts. 

In the cabin the bodies of two women, one a negress, and a child, 
were found. Search was made for valuables, and a startling discovery 
made. 

The craft had been fishing for pearls in the Caribbean Sea, and sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of the beautiful gems were found aboard. 
Also a more Important find was made. 

This was an entry in her log made in clear, readable Spanish, which 
the professor interpreted at the great risk of the leaves melting in the 
water. 

Thus the entry read: 

“ June the 25th, 18—. 

“ This day, Carlo Pedrozo, one of our best long-distance divers, 
came to the surface with a queer story. 

“ He described the street of a sunken city which lay beneath us. It 
was beautifully incrusted with coral. The depth was too great for 
Carlo to reach the street, but he was able to gel a good view of it. 

“ The sunken street was in about 75 deg. 20 min. west longitude, 
and 13 deg. 17 min. north latitude. Carlo had no doubt but that it 
was the Golden City, if so, then we shall all make our fortunes, for 
with American diving-suits we can certainly visit the sunken city and 
recover the treasure. 

■■ We start now for Key West. One of us will go to New York for 
diving-suits and a few months may see us wealthy and happy. Jesu 
preserve us.” 

Pentlow led the way back to the Sea Mole excitedly. 

Here the log of the pearl schooner, Isabella, was laid upon a table 
and its leaves dried. Then the wonderful narrative was gone over 
again. 

Perhaps the most excited one of all was Barney. 

The Celt turned a flip-flap and crowed with delight. 

“ Begorra, we air the people!” he cried. “ Shure there's no huntin’ 
afther the sunken city at all at all!" 

“ That is true,” said Pentlow, in subdued tones. “ Frank, fate has 
put this in our way.” 

“That is not to be denied,” said Frank, "but at what a dreadful 
cost." 

“ Oh, there is the pity," said Pentlow. “ I am sorry for those poor 
souls! They were doomed! However, we could not save them, and 
there is certainly no reason why we should not avail ourselves of this 
information so strangely given to us.” 

" We will certainly make use of it,” said Frank. “ I am not in the 
least superstitious on that score." 

“ There is no reason to be,” declared Pentlow. “ Now that we have 
the exact bearings, why not go ahead at full speed, Frank?” 

“ We will certainly do so,” agreed the young inventor. 

So the Sea Mole was taxed to her utmost speed and fairly flew 
through the water. It was not yet deemed safe to go to the surface. 

Whether the storm yet raged or not it was not easy to soy. But the 
Sea Mole kept on under the water. 

Mile after mile sped by. All that the voyagers could think or talk 
about now was getting into the Caribbean the quickest way. 

And such good progress was made that after twenty-four hours of 
deep sea sailing, Frank said: 

“ We are in the Caribbean Sea.” 

" Hurrah! Now for the sunken city ef Katunda!” cried Pentlow. 

But the words had barely left his lips when a thrilling thing occur¬ 
red. There was an awful crash and it seemed as if the boat was com¬ 
ing to pieces. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A DEEP SEA TRAP. 

Something had struck the Sea Mole, and with terrific force also. 
In fact, the professor was knocked dowD, while Frank was hurled vio¬ 
lently across the pilot house. 

In a moment Frank looked out through the plate glass windows for 
the cause of the shock. 

It was almost instantly seen. 

Distant perhaps fifty yards from the boat was a huge fish of the tor¬ 
pedo type. 


— was posing as if getting another line on the Sea Mole, which was 
running rapidly toward it. 

“Look out!" yelled Pentlow, “it is coming for us again!" 

Frank saw that this was true. 

The huge torpedo was coming full speed straight for the Sea Mole, 
head on. 

If the young inventor could have reached the key board at that mo¬ 
ment he would have tried to dodge the encounter. 

But he was not able to, and the collision came. 

Now if that torpedo fish had reckoned upon the character of the ob¬ 
stacle in its path, it would no douot have used more discretion. 

The submarine had a long and powerful steel ram. It was also go¬ 
ing with terrific speed. 

The torpedo would weigh tons, but of course was not so heavy as 
the submarine boat. As a result when they struck there was a sensa¬ 
tion. 

The ram struck the fish full in its bead. There was a shock, a 
crushing sensation, and the pilot bouse windows were fairly plastered 
with blubber. 

The Sea Mole staggered, came to a stop and sank to the bed of the 

The weight of the obstacle upon its ram had overcome the buoy¬ 
ancy of its tank. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Frank, “ we have literally cut our way half 
through that fish. It is absolutely pinned upon the ram.” 

This was true. 

The keen steel ram had passed literally half through the torpedo 
from head to tail. It was a terrific course. 

Of course the fish was dead. Also the submarine boat was anchored 
by its weight. 

Until this was removed, they must certainly remain where they 
were. This was a moral certainty. 

As soon as the voyagers recovered their wits, a consultation was 
held. 

“ Golly!" cried Pomp, “I done fink dat de Sea Mole am quite a 
good success at spearin’ ob fish!” 

“ You are right, Pomp,” said Frank, “and it is now a question as 
to how we shall get rid of our prize.” 

Indeed, this proved to be quite a problem. 

Frank tried backing the engines and dragging the carcass of the 
fish over the rough ground. 

But this was not successful. 

Finally, he said: 

“ There is but one way, and that is to put on the diving suits and 
cut it away with axes. It will take time, but we can do nothing else.” 

The professor agreed with Frank on this score. So it was decided. 

It did not take long for Barney and Pomp to put on helmets and 
go out to cut away the incumbrance. Frank did not go, nor did 
Pentlow. 

The two servitors entered the vestibule and soon had filled it with 
water. Then they opened the outer door and went out on deck. 

They were well equipped with axes aod knives. 

Barney led the way over the rail and Pomp followed. They made 
their way along the hull to the point where the ram penetrated the 
fish’s carcass. 

Then Barney placed his helmet close to Pomp’s, and shouted: 

“ Begorra, if yez will begin worruk on this soide, I’ll begin on the 
other. Is it a bargain?” 

“ It am, sah!” replied Pomp. “ Jes’ yo’ go right ahead an’ I’ll be 
der wif yo’?’’ 

“All roight!” 

So Barney clambered over the bow of the boat and at once work 
began. They hacked away at the fish vigorously. 

Great slices of the monster’s blubber were cut away, and then the 
bones were reached. To disintegrate these was no easy task. 

But steady labor soon cleared the ram of the main part of the blub¬ 
ber. Then Frank gave the signal, two flashes of the search-light, for 
them to come aboard. 

Barney and Pomp hastened to obey the command. 

A moment later they were in the vestibule, and soon after in the 
cabin once more. 

“ It is all right,” cried Frank, “ the small part of the fish left on the 
ram will be dispelled easily enough in the water.” 

" All roight, Misther Frank,” said Barney, “ is it ahead we will be 
afther going, sor?” 

“ Yes,” replied Frank. “ Now, barring mishaps, we ought to make 
our desired localitv in a day at least.” 

“ Hurrah!" cried Pentlow. “ I can hardly wait for the time to 
come.” 

“ Have patience,” laughed Frank. “We shall soon pass over that 
brief space of time." 

“ Oh, yes,” agreed the professor, “a day counts for nothing at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

So the Sea Mole went on its way whh increased speed. The flesh 
and bones of the fish, as Frank said, were dispelled from the ram by 
the swift action of the water. 

Pentlow continually maintained his post at the window of the pilot 
house. 

He kept a constant lookout, although he knew well that they were 
far from the locality of the sunken city as yet. 

The submarine boat was now run at a good rate of speed, for the 
bottom of the sea here was very level and sandy. 

But once the voyagers came upon a queer confirmation. Great 
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walls of coral reef rose upon either side of them to an enormous 
height. 

There seemed but one passage through, and that was directly 
ahead. The Sea Mole was kept in this passage. 

As the boat ran on it seemed as l? these walls narrowed strangely, 
and an intense darkness rose in a wall ahead. 

Frank at first attached no significance to this. He was looking for 
a break beyond and an emerging into clear water. 

But this did not come. 

The coral walls narrowed more and more, until Frank was obliged 
to suddenly shut ofl the electric current and stop the engines. , 

The Sea Mole came to a stop between walls which were hardly 
twenty feet apart, and narrower at a visible point ahead. 

“ We have run into a sort of trap!” cried Pentlow. “ Can’t we run 
up over this canyon, Frank?” 

“ That is what we will have to do,” replied Frank; “ but I imagine 
these walls are very high.” 

“ They cannot reach the surface?” 

*» At any rate, there is no other way but to go up.” 

“ No.” 

So Frank pressed the tank valve, and the boat went np. Up it 
went, and Frank was impressed with a sudden startling fact. 

The higher the boat went the more the walls contracted. In a rise 
of one hundred feet the sides of the boat began to scrape the walls of 
the passage. 

“ Look out, Frank!” cried Pentlow; “ we shall get wedged in here 
if we are not careful!” 

Frank instantly hastened to shut off the tank and hold the Sea 
Mole suspended. 

“ That is queer,” he cried. “ What in the dickens kind of a place 
have we got into?” 

The professor looked anxious, and said: 

“ I am afraid we are in a bud place, Frank. We have evidently ran 
into some sort of very narrow defile. I see no way to get oat but to 
go buck the way we came.” 

“ I dislike to do that,” said Frank, reluctantly, “ before we make 
any further move, let us see what kiud of a place this is we have got 

Accordingly he turned the rays of the search light upward. Through 
the glass dome of the cabin it was easy to see. And what the voy¬ 
agers saw startled them. 

“ Great Scott!” exclaimed Frank, “ we are in a deep sea cave. That 
is the roof above as!” 

“ Ton are right,” cried Pentlow, in amazement. 

Here was a situation. 

How far they had run into the cavern it was not eaBy to guess, but 
here they were beyond a doubt. 

“ Well, I like that,” said Frank. “ There is nothing stupid in it, 
is there? A very bright move on my part.” 

Then all laughed. 

Bat Frank reversed the engines, and the boat moved backwards. 
For full an hour it ran on before the mouth of the cavern was reached. 

■ Then Frank sent the boat np until it surmounted the coral walls. It 
was then seen that the water was extremely shallow, and Frank cried: 

“ We shall have to go to the surface!” 

And the next moment the Sea Mole leaped up into the upper air. A 
startling scene was revealed to the voyagers. 

There directly in front of them was land. The shores of a tropical 
isle rose up in rare beauty. 

The truth was seen at once. They had run into a subterranean pas¬ 
sage under one of these curious Caribbean Cays, not dreaming of its 
real character. Then emerging they had followed the upward course 
of the rising submarine mountain, the summit of which made an isle 
in the sea. 

What particular isle it was they did not know nor did they take the 
pains to ascertain. 

They did not see any sign of human life anywhere, though for nil 
that it might be inhabitated by Caribs or Spanish gringas or pearl 
fishers. 

There was but one thing to do now and this was to go around the 
isle and continue the journey. 

But before daring this Frank was decided to take his bearings. 

So he brought his instruments on deck and proceeded to make a 
reckoning. The result was destined to be a most astounding revela¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A KEEN DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Frank took great pains to be extremely accurate in his computa¬ 
tion. When he finished his task the result amazed him. 

Pentlow had been waiting anxiously for the verdict. He now made 
query: 

“ Well, Frank, where are we?” 

“ In the Caribbean Sea!” 

“ Yes, but how far from the latitude sunken city of.. Katunda?” 

“ We are in latitude 15 degrees, 17 minutes, north, and lougitude 
75 degrees 20 seconds west.” 

“ What!" gasped Pentlow, “ why that is the locality of the sunken 
isle.” 


For a moment the professor was dumb. He gazed at Frank, at 
the figures, at the tropical isle, and then at the sky.” 

• • w —what does it mean?” he said finally; " has—has there been a 
miracle? Has Katunda come to the surface?” 

“ That is the question,” said Frank iu a mystified way. “ Can 
you see any logieal explanation?” 

“ Why—this Is the exact spot? Tou are sure of your reckoning?” 

“ Absolutely!” 

“ Well—then this must be the sunken isle come to the surface 

°Frank shook his head. 

“ Impossible!” he said. 

“ Why?” exclaimed the scientist, in amazemeut. “ How else do 
you explaiu it?” 

“ Can you not see the absurdity of such a hypothesis? The pearl 
divers saw the city of Katunda at the bottom of the sea, not but a few 


“ Weil, how could it rise from the sea in that brief space of time 
and assume such an extensive growth of tropical foliage and life? 
Why that isle has been there for at least a hundred years, I'll take my 

The professor saw the logic of Frank’s remarks. 

“ Why, of course!” he said. “ Why did I not think of it» But— 
what does it all mean then? Where is the sunken city of Katunda? 
Have we made a mistake of any kind?* 

“ No,” said Frank, decidedly; “ we are not the ones who have 
made the mistake.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pentlow; “ you think then that the crew of the 
schooner are the ones in error?” 

“ It must be so. In taking the bearings of Katunda they made an 
error. They would undoubtedly have come to this spot themselves, 
but they would not have found Katunda.” 

Pentlow drew a deep breath, and sank down upon a permanent 
bench against the boat’s rail. He drew bis fingers through bis long 
hair several times. 

“ Well, I’ll be hanged!” he finally ejaculated; “ it seems as if the 
hand of fate was guiding us. We are no better off than at any time for 
positive knowledge of the location of Katunda.” 

“ Not in the least,” agreed Frank. 

It was not a little disheartening to realize that this was a fact. For 
some time silence reigned. 

To search for Katunda now they must go on again at random. Cer¬ 
tainly there was no other logical explanation of the curious phenome- 

Pentlow looked at the isle. 

It was absolutely ridiculous to assume for a moment that this could 
be the real isle of Katunda again risen to the surface. 

The idea was at once dispelled as most highly improbable. It was 
certain that the captain of the schooner had made a tremendous mis¬ 
take in reckoning. 

It was but natural that the submarine voyagers should be somewhat 
disheartened by this denouement. 

But Frank said finally: 

" There is no use in repining. We are no worse off than before. 
We found the schooner’s log giving the exact bearings pf Katunda. 
ffe had no better cue then than we have now.” 

“ That is so!” agreed Pentlow. “ Well, let us be sensible and make 
the best of it. As the true bearings are lost to us, let us see how we 
can best proceed." 

“ That is the way to talk,” cried Frank. “ Cheer up, friends. Per¬ 
haps we may be able to deduce something of value yet from these 
bearings. Let us see! How would the schooner’s captain be apt to 
make such an error. Some of the figures may have become trans¬ 
posed. 

The sheet or page from the log bearing the record was again sub¬ 
jected to a close examination. However, there was not much to be 
deduced from it. 

The best and only course apparently was to proceed at random and 
trust to chance. 

“There is no doubt but that we will find it in time,” declared 
Frank; “so here goes." 

The Sea Mole was started ahead. 

Frank ran along the west shore of the isle out of curiosity to see 
how large it really was. 

He found that it was fully a dozen square miles, and like all the Ca¬ 
ribbean Cays, completely reef bound. 

It.waB, in fact, not a little risky in keeping so close to the shore, 
but yet no mishap befell. 

Finally, after satisfying himself, Frank headed for the open sea. 

When the isle was but a speck on the horizon he pressed the key 
which closed the doors and windows of the boat. 

Then the Sea Mole once more went to the bottom, and again the 
submarine search was begun. 

Professor Pentlow was really the most disappointed one of the 

But yet he kept vigilant watch at the pilot-house window. 

“ What do you think?” asked Frank, once. “ Will we find the ships 
of the six sunken pirates intact? They have been under sea a good 
many years, you know.” 

“lam aware of that,” replied the explorer, “ but there is a good 
j chance that we shall find them quite well preserved.” 

! “ But the treasure-” 
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“ Oh, that will be all right. The salt water has no effect on gold 
that is destructive. Silver and the other metals may rust, corrode or 
crumble, but I do not fear for the precious metal.” 

" Then you thiuk we will Hud treasure aboard the pirate vessels?” 

“ Yes, and why not in the sunken city? 1 am sure we shall find 
that well preserved." 

“ I hope sol” said Frank, with interest. 

Barney and Pomp bad little thought of the treasure. 

Neither were smitten with a love of filthy lucre, and cared much 
more for adventure and excitement. 

Now that the submarine boat was once more under way, and mat¬ 
ters bad settled down to a species of routine, the two jokers began to 
beguile the time wiLh playing prunks upon each other. 

Barney was in the custom of indulging in a glass of toddy upon re¬ 
tiring at night. Generally he mixed ibis up early in the day in a half 
pint bottle and left it under his pillow so that it would be all ready 
when he should retire. 

Pomp, with true mischievous spirit, substituted a bottle containing 
a condiment which embraced all the spices and pungent liquids he 
could lay hands upon. 

The result was that Barney swallowed a surprise, so much of a sur¬ 
prise, in fuct, that he did not recover from a gagging and coughing fit 
for nearly an hour. 

Of course the Celt knew who had laid the joke for him and was de¬ 
termined to retaliate. 

Pomp had carefully sifted a huge quantity of floor in a bread 
trough, and left it on the shelf in the galley. He intended to manu¬ 
facture some toothsome cakes with it. 

Barney leisurely sauntered into the place, while Pomp was momen¬ 
tarily called awuy, and dropped a small white object into the flour. 

Then he whistled Garry Owen, aud was innocently toasting his feet 
on the electric cooker, when Pomp came in. 

“ How yo’ be, chile?” Baluted the darkey. “ Done fink yo' pay me 
a visit, eh?” 

“ Begorra, it’s a foine place yez have down here, naygnr!” 

“ Sho’s yo’ bo’n: it am de bes’ place on bo’d,” averred Pomp. 
« Neber feel homesick down byali, yo’ kin bet!” 

“ Shnre, as long as yez kin ate sich foine cakes 
gur, it’s the best place fer a hungry man.” 

Pomp chuckled. 

“ Kain’t take dat hint fo* a cent, Pish,” be said, “ to’ I ain' got 
cake made up yit.” 

*• I reckon yez will be afther makiu’some atwixt an’ atween now 
an’ dinner time?” 

“ Sliol” exclaimed Pomp, glancing at the flour in the trough. ‘ 
jes’ clean nigh fo’got about dat flour. Hoi’ yo’ hosses, Pish, an’ I j< 
mix yo’ up some lily bit ob a cake now.” 

“ Be jabers it’s me best frind yez are,” cried the Celt. “I’ll do 
much tor yez, naygur. Share that’s funny lookin’ flour yez have 
there.” 

“It am de bes’ yo’ kin buy to’ money," declared the darky. “Marse 
Frank he won’ hub none bnt de bes’.” 

So Pomp doused a long wooden spoon into the flour to give it 
shaking up. 

What followed was astounding. 

There was a sharp explosion and—whiff! the fine flour went in a 
cloud over the whole rooui. Barney turned a back somersault out of 
the place. 

Then he crouched down in a perfect paroxysm of langhter at the 
spectacle before him. 

Pomp was a sight to behold. 

He never would have been taken for a colored man. The fine flour 
was literally driven into the pores of his black skin. 

Face and hair were full of it. Eyes, ears, mouth and nose were full, 
and the air was one white cloud about him. 

He was powerless for a minute or more to speak or act, and could 
barely get his breath. 


9 yez make, nay- 


So sudden bad been the explosion that Pomp bad not been able to 
realize what had happened for a time. 

Then he saw bis reflection in a glass opposite. He could hardly be¬ 
lieve his senses. 

From head to foot—skin, garments and all—he was as white as 
driven snow. 

He gasped in amazement. 

“ Fo’ de Ian’s sakes!” he muttered. “ Whoebber frowed dat flour 
into mah face like o’ dat?” 

Then his gaze lit upon Barney. An instant suspicion crossed his 
mind that the Celt was at the bottom of it all, and he was inBtantly 
angry—in fact, more angry than words can tell. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

KATUNDA AT LAST. 

Convinced that Barney was the actual cause of his mishap Pomp 
made a dash tor him. 

The Celt bolted for the forward hold. He reached the steel door of 
the magazine. But before he could dodge through it Pomp was upon 
him. 


Huh! Yo’ flnk yo’ berry smaht, don’ yo’, yo’ no ’count I’ishman? 
I jeB’ fix yo’ fo’ dat, yo’ kin jes’ bet!” 

“ Murthor!” roared Barney, “ lave go av me hair, yez black ape!” 
But Pomp was Dot letting go just then. A tremendous scuffle fol- 

ln the course of it Barney got a liberal dose of the flour, thereby be¬ 
ing made to take some of bis own medicine as it were. 

While the equal conflict was being waged there came a startling ring 
from the alarm gong. 

This meant that the presence of all was required in the pilot-house 


The two jokers at once made a dash up the stairs. They presented 
a very strange appearance when they presented themselves to Frank. 

But the young inventor and Pentlow as well were too excited to 
notice much ahout this. Frank cried sharply. 

“ Stand by the wheel Barnev. We have found the city of KatuDda 
at lastl” 

A glance was sufficient to betray the fact that Frank Bpoke the 
truth. Instantly all was excitement. 

Distant less thau three hundred yards through the water waH the 
sunken city. Its gales and walls were plainly to be seen. 

Katunda was found. 

That it might be any other sunken city was hardly likely. This no 
doubt was the Golden City whose fate was narrated so thrillingly in 
the M. S. owned by Pentlow. 

The professor was hardly able to contain himself. 

As the Sea Mole bore down for the gales of the sunken city, he 
danced and.shouted in wildest glee like a child with a new toy. 

“This is indeed a triumph," he cried, “ why, we shall make our¬ 
selves famous. It is wonderful.” 

Frank turned the search-light full force upon the sunken city. 

Its buildings were seen to be of a strange style of architecture, un¬ 
like that ever seen by the explorers. It was half between the Greek 
aDd the Egyptian. 

As the Sea Mole sailed up to the walls of the city, it could be seen 
that they were half buried in white and gleaming sand. 

This was the result of the action of deep sea currents for many 
scores of years. 

The city gates were open, and the boat without any difficulty passed 
through and up the main street of the place. 

Upon either side rose the buildings of stone, bat deeply incrusted 
with coral. It was a weird and strange spectacle. 

In the white glare of the search-light it looked like a ghastly city of 
the dead. Indeed Ibis was what it really waB, for the inhabitants bad 
ail perished in its streets when the island sank. 

Nothing was, of course, left of their remains. They were long since 
ashes aDd dissipated by the action of the water and its organisms. 

No articles of any sort were left in any of the buildings. The 
shelves of the open bazaars were empty; the stalls where once goods 
had been exhibited held not a vestige of them. 

But everywhere sand and silt had gathered, and curious .fish and 
sea animals played in aDd about the empty buildings. 

Frank noted all this as the submarine boat sailed on, and could not 
help but say with conviction: 

“ Professor, I am afraid that your golden treasure has been dis¬ 
pelled, even as these other articles which mast have existed in these 
buildings. It must be that there are other articles as impervious to 
time and the action of the water ns gold. 

But Pentlow was confident. 

“ Have patience,” he said; “ we shall see." 

“ But where will we look for the treasure?” persisted Frank. 

At that moment they emerged upon a great plaza, with a disused 
fountain in the center, of carven stone. Directly opposite this, there 
was an enormous building, with great columns and a mighty dome. 

There is the palace of the ruler, no doubt,” cried Pentlow. “ I 
feel sure that we shall find treasure there. Of course, it will be found 
in some chamber underground, securely locked and barred. There is 
where we muBt look for it.” 

“ All right," agreed Frank. 

He brought the Sea Mole to a stop right at the entrance to the 
palace. The boat rested upon the sandy bottom. 

Then preparations were made for leaving the boat. 

It was arranged that Pentlow and Barney should pursue the quest 
for the treasure chamber, upon the presumption that such existed, 

Frank and Pomp were to remain aboard and keep a lookout for any 
strange sea monster which might essay to enter the place. 

In a few moments Barney and Pentlow, equipped in their diving 
suits, were on the outer deck. They descended over the rail, and then 
plunging through the yielding bank of sand, ascended the coral en¬ 
crusted steps. 

They passed through the great entrance aDd stood in a mighty 
ball. 

The light from the submarine boat pervaded this to a great extent 
and made all quite plain. 

Pentlow led the way through this. Beyond was another arched door 
and an immense courtyard, which must once have looked fine when it 
was gay with its tropical plants and trickling fountains. 

Across this the two explorers made their way. 

This brought them into the main body of the palace. Here were 
chambers to the number of fully one hundred. 

From one to another the explorers hurriedly passed, Pentlow lead¬ 
ing the way. 

Everyone was barren and empty. But there were some indications 
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that rich furnishings had once been there. These 
however, and merged into the sands of the sen. 

The extreme loneliness of the place, and the realization that death 
had long since swept all life from this once prosperous city, had a 
more or less depressing effect upon the explorers. 

But they kept on, and not until he had visited all the chambers did 
Pentlow turn his footsteps in another direction. 

Some broad stairs led down into dark depths. 

Pentlow placed his helmet close to Barney’s and shouted: 

“ I believe we shall find the treasure down there!” 

“All roight, sor!” 

“ Now if you are reluctant to take the risk of following me you may 
wait here until I return!" 

“ Begorra, I’ll go wid yez!” replied Barney. 

“ Conte on, then!” 

Down the slippery steps they slowly made their way. 

The lights upon their helmets showed objects about quite plainly. 

At the foot of the stairs was a long passage. 

From this doors opened into rooms similar to those above. These 
rooms had no appearance of being treasure chambers. 

But at the end of the passage was another flight of stairs. At the 
foot of these was a blank wall. 

“ All,” thought Pentlow. “Now we are coming to something.” 

“ Begorra, do yez think we can goar.y furtherf” asked Barney. 

“Of course,” replied tlie treasure hunter, “there is something be¬ 
yond this wall; these Btairs were never made for nothing, be sure of 
that.” 

Pentlow searched the wall in every way for a sign of a secret spring 
or the outlines of a door. 

None such existed. 

The wall was tight and closely plastered in the chinks. There was 
no doubt of this. 

A sudden thought struck Pentlow. 

He knelt down nud scraped away some of the sand upon the floor. 
His lingers were suddenly thrust into an aperture. 

He pulled strongly and lifted a square slab of rock, revealing a dark 
opening below. 

He experienced a thrill of surprise and delight. 

“ Hurrah!” he cried. “Now we have found the way!” 

He bent over and tried to look down into the place. His helmet 
light enabled him to see a square chamber below. 

Instantly he lowered himself into the place. 

Barney followed. 

Tlie sight which was now revealed to the two explorers was indeed 
a wonderful one. They stook in a equate crypt or vault, devoid of 
windows or any other opening. 

One part of this chamber was half walled up. In the compartment 
thus made was a heap of what looked like dull bits of stone. 

Pentlow eagerly leaned over and picked up some of these. His ex¬ 
citement was most intense. 

“ Tlie treasure,” he cried, “ look, they are ingots of gold. These 
people did not know the manufacture of coin. They dealt in slugs 
and ingots.” 

This seemed true. Barney was quite stupefied. 

“ Do yez reckon that this is all gold?” he asked. 

“ Why of course!” cried Pentlow, “ don’t you see that the action of 
the water and time has destroyed everything above this crypt? The 
destroying influence could not get down here, for it was tightly sealed 
up.” 

“ Begorra, there’s heaps av it,” averred the Celt. 

“ More than a ton!” cried Pentlow. “ Only think of it, enough to 
buy a whole State in America. Why, we are all ten times million¬ 
aires.” 

This was rather an extravagant statement, out Pentlow was excited. 

He picked up tlie yellow slugs and ingots and began to fill a re¬ 
ceptacle he carried. Barney did the same. 

“We will take these to the Sea Mole.” declared Pentlow, “then 
we will devise a plan to remove the treasure to the boat.” 

And the two divers, with all they could stagger under of the metal, 
started to return to the Sea Mole. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ALL A SHAM: 

^Pentlow was tremendously excited. It was tlie crowning hour of his 

He reached the rail of the submarine boat and clambered over it, 
followed by Barney. 

He entered the vestibule, and at that moment Frank and Pomp 
caught sight of him. 

The water was exhausted from the vestibule, and then the two div¬ 
ers entered the cabin. 

“ Well,” cried Frank in astonishment, “ you have found some¬ 
thing!” 

“ Found it!” cried the professor, wildly, as he flung his burden 
down. “ We are millionaires, I tell you -rich as rich can be!” 

The sack burst open, and the yellow slugs rolled out. Pomp gave 
a great cry. 

“ Golly fo’glory!” he shouted, “ dat am de bes’ fing yet! It am 
gold fo’ suah—it am gold!” 


Barney also deposited his burden, and removing his helmet, 
gasped: 

<• Bejabers, I should say it wuz gold er somethin’ powerful heavy. 
Me hack is nigh broke wid it.” 

Frank looked at Pentlow. 

“ You have found the treasure of Katunda?” lie asked. 

“ Yest” cried Pentlow wildly; “ and Fate led me right to it. Noth¬ 
ing could have been more wonderful!” 

Then he narrated his experience and Frank listened witti interest. 

“ How much do youthiDk there is of the stuff?” he asked. 

“ I don’t know. Certainly more than a ton.” 

“«« Wonderfull We will arrange a plan to bring it aboard the boat 

“ That is the talk.” 

It was quickly decided that Barney and Pomp should use heavy 
sacks and make regular trips back and forth until the treasure vault 
should be empty. 

Accordingly they donned their helmets and began to work. 

It proved an enormous taBk. 

But steadily they worked at it, bringing tlie metal aboard until 
hundreds of pounds of it cumbered the cabin floor. 

Pentlow was almost delirious with delight. He could not restrain 
his exuberant feelings. 

“ You cannot blame me!” he cried. “ It is a great lift for me. Do 
you know what I shall do? I intend to carry out the fondest dream of 
my life and erect the biggest observatory in the world upon the high¬ 
est peak in the Rocky Mountains.” 

“ That is a praiseworthy resolve,” said Frank. “ I only hope that 
all this metal is gold.” 

“ Gold! Why, of course it is. No other metal could have escaped 
corrosion in this length of time.” 

“ Ah, you forget! This treasure has been carefully sealed up in a 
crypt where there could be li’tle of the corroding influence felt.” 

“ Eb?” exclaimed Pentlow, with sudden lengthening of tlie face, 
“ there could be no mistake. Of course it is gold. I’ll guarantee it 
to stand test-” 

" Ah!” cried Frank, “ that is the idea. It will do no harm to give 
it a test.” 


Frank picked up one of the slugs and went into the chemical 
room. Here there was a strong glare of light. 

He experienced a peculiar chill as lie glanced at tlie metal in 
this light. It looked too white for gold. 

He applied a tile to the corroded surface and filed away the rust. 
It seemed to him that for gold the metal was intensely hard and 
brittle. 

However he said nothing. 

Pentlow watched the experiment. 

When he had exposed the metal from its coating of rust, Frank 
applied the chemical. The test was instantly made. 

Then Pentlow gave a groan and sank into a chair. 

"Great Heavens!” he gasped. “We are duped—sold! It is not 

^ “No,” replied Frank, steadily; “the natives of Katunda probably 
knew nothing of gold. This is a queer alloy somewhat akin to 
brass.” 

It was somewhile before Pentlow recovered his spirits. The disap¬ 
pointment was keen. 

Frank commanded Barney and Pomp to desist in bringing the 
spurious metal aboard. Then a discussion was held. 

“The treasure of Katunda may not have been a fable, anyway,” 
said Pentlow, with a sudden revival of hope. “ You know there may 
be other treasure chambers.” 

“ That is possible,” agreed Frank, “ but not altogether likely. How¬ 
ever, if you wish to resume tlie search, by all means do so.” 

" I believe I will,” declared the scientist. 

So accordingly he went forth again with Barney. The Katunda 
palace was again most thoroughly explored. 

Another treasure vault was found, and in it various other articles 
of the same kind of metal, among them being a crown studded with 
pearls and other jewels. 

This had some value, and was the only article found worth preserv¬ 
ing- 

Not yet satisfied, Pentlow explored other buildings. But all was to 
no purpose. 

He finally returned to the cabin of the Sea Mole. 

“ Well?” asked Frank, cheerily, “ how did you make out?” 

“’Iam satisfied,” said Pentlow wearily, “the treasure of Katunda 
was a sham. The gold wiiich they were reputed to have in such 
quantity was not gold at all.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ We have explored the treasare vaults' of what must have been 
the royal palace, and we have found what were undoubtedly the 
crown'jewels. They are only cheap pearls and rubies. It is all a 
sham.” 

“Just so,” agreed Frank. “I suppose you are much disappoint¬ 
ed?” 

“ More than I can tell you.” 

“ Well, I am not.” 

Pentlow looked astonished. 

“ You are not?” . 

“No.” ; 


“ Why?” 

“1 did not expect to find any gold in Katunda.” 
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“ Then where did you expect we would flud it?" 

“ Why, in the most logical place, and that is aboard the ships of 
the Six Sunken Pirates.” 

Pentlow started np with a sharp, gasping cry: 

“Eh?” he exclaimed. “ Why, I never thought of that.” 

“ I thought not. Well, it was worth thinking of for, no doubt, each 
one of those vessels carried gold and silver both. You see they preyed 
upon the commerce of the seas as well as upon these small native 
towns.” 

" Why, of course. But do you think we can find those ships now? 
Have they not long since crumbled away to dust?” 

“ No doubt they a>-e badly rotted away!” replied Frank, “ but it is 
a fact that timbers sunken in sea sand are preserved for many hun¬ 
dreds of years. At least we ought to find the spot where they sank, 
for it was in sight of this isle. • If there was any gold aboard, no mat¬ 
ter if the ships have passed into dust, we can dig for it and find it in 
the remains of the ships.” 

“Right!” cried Pentlow, excitedly. “Frank, you are ten times 
more sensible than I am. I Bhould never have thought of that." 

“ It was in my mind from the first,” said Frank, “ in fact, I had no 
idea you would find gold iu Kalunda. The uses of gold contrary to 
popular belief and history was known to but very few of the American 
natives. The Aztecs, it is true, valued the metal. But many of these 
island tribes would have esteemed iron far more valuable.” 

“ Well,” cried Pentlow, eagerly, “ why not go looking for these sun¬ 
ken ships at once?” 

“ We will do so,” replied Frank. 

So the Sea Mole was lifted from her sandy bed and sailed out of the 
Bunken city. 

A circular course was taken about the sunken island gradually di¬ 
verging at each circle. A day was spent thus in the search. 

BuL it was bound to be rewarded. 

Suddenly the voyagers spied an object in the path of the search 
light which caused a great shout to go up. 

“ There is one of them!” cried Pentlow. “Steer for it, Barney!” 

As the submarine boat drew nearer, the ribs and rotting keel of a 
vessel were seen imbedded in the sands. It was a thrilling moment. 

There was no doubt but that this was one of the six sunken 
pirates. 

The Sea Mole turned obliquely to the left, and there, not one hun¬ 
dred yards distant, another hulk was seen. 

One fourth of a mile from here two more were fouud close to¬ 
gether. These were quite well preserved. The other two vessels 
had rotted even with the bed of the ocean, and were found with 

° U “ y Now,” said Frank, “ let us begin work with these two first ships. 
Get out the helmets, Barney.” 

Yis, sor!” 

In a few moments Frank and Barney and the professor were walk¬ 
ing on the bottom of the sea. 

They approached the two sunken hulks with somewhat queer sen¬ 
sations. 

The decks of both ships had fallen in, and the timbers of the hull 
- were extremely rotten and flimsy. 

But Frank crawled through an aperture into the hold of one of the 
ships. Here he saw a heap of stuff in one corner, which had fallen 
through the rotten timbers of the cabin deck above. 

He flushed his helmet light upon it, and then touched it with his 
foot. 

What had apparently been an iron chest fell in rusty particles about 
his feet. A heap of round and dim-looking coins fell out. 

Frank picked one of them up and struck the corrosion from it with 
his knife handle. 

It gleamed yellow and strong. There was no doubt of its charac- 

It was gold. 

Frank turned and pressed his helmet close to Pentlow’s. 

“ Here is some of the pirates’ treasure!” he cried. “ There is no 
doubt of its quality, for they are Spanish doubloons.” 

The scientist was intensely excited. He knelt down and begi 
gather up the coins. 

But at that momentja heavy timber fell and struck his helmet, 
cutting a hole completely through the metal. In a moment he was 
drowning. 


A VERY NARROW ESCAPE. 

The moment that the beam fell and struck Pentlow, Frank fore¬ 
saw the awful consequences. He knew that it would crush the hel¬ 
met, and that the scientist was likely to drown. He acted with in¬ 
stant rapidity. 

Forgetful of the treasure—forgetful of all else—he instantly caught 
Pentlow by the shoulders. Barney, quick to act, seized him by the 
heels. 

It was only a question of time. 

All depended upon reaching the Sea Mole at once. Toward the 
boat the two divers rnBhed. 

Pomp saw them coming, and placed a finger upon the vestibule 
valve. Into the vestibule dashed Frank and Barney with their load. 

Pomp pressed the valve. 


.t moment Frank held the rigid form of the professor over 
Water gashed from the dying man’s nose, ears and 

mouth. 

He was of course insensible, but the work of resuscitation was at 
once begun. There was no time to lose. 

Gradually there came signs of returning life. 

“ We will save him!” cried Frank. “ Heaven be praised!” 

Right valiantly did they work over the scientist. Such persistent 
efforts triumphed, and he came to. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Frank. “ We’ve palled you through, Pentlow, 
though it was a close rub.” 

Gradually the Professor recovered himself. It was some hours, 
however, before he was himself agaiu. 

Then his first thought was of the treasure. 

“ The gold,” he muttered, “ did you bring it aboard?” 

“ Indeed, no,” laughed Frank. “ We thought you of more conse¬ 
quence than the gold.” 

Pentlow saw the absurdity of the question and laughed also. 

“ I shall be all right soon,” he said confidently, “then we will re- 
irn for the gold.” 

It was some hours, however, before it was deemed safe for Pentlow 
to venture out again. Then preparations were once more made. 

T - a short while they were once more at the wreck of the pirate ves- 
The gold was conveyed in two strong sacks to the cabin of the 
Sea Mole. 

The search was extended further, but no more could be found in 
the wreck of that ship. 

It was of course impossible to tell juBt what vessel this was. No 
ace of the crew or any other of their belongings remained. 

The second vessel was now invaded. This was in a little|better state 
of preservation than the other. 

Not so much gold was found in this ship. Frank computed all 
when they got buck to the Sea Mole. 

“ There is about forty thousand dollars worth of gold.in this lot!" he 
said, 

“ Humph! a mere pittancel” said the professor disappointedly; 
those pirates must have carried more than that!” 

“ I don’t know,” said Frank dubiously; “ I have always found that 
the tales of pirates’ treasures are always gross exaggerations! Again 
a great many pirates buried or hid their fortunes on shore. This 
may account for it.” 

" True enough!” agreed the professor. 

But there ore four more wrecks to search.” 

Yes.” 

Perhaps when we get through with them there will be a respect- 

“ I shall hope so. You see the treasure of Katunda proving such a 
sham has completely discouraged me.” 

“Iam sorry!” 

Pentlow saw the folly of his course and took matters more philo¬ 
sophically; from that time be abandoned discouragement. 

All were now exhausted and it was proposed to retire to rest before 
venturing out to search the four remaining wrecks. 

So Pomp being left on guard, all hands turned in. 

They slept soundly for eight hours; then they were astir again. 

The spirits of all were high when after a hearty meal the quest for 
gold was resumed. 

There was something exciting and exhilarating about the quest. 
All entered into it with great zest. 

The Sea Mole was now run alongside the third one or the sunken 
pirateB. 

Of this ship, little was left above the sands, save some rotting ribs. 
Howover, work was begun with spades and scoops. 

The sand waB thrown aside rapidly, and the keel was reached. The 
search was prosecuted thoroughly and for hours. 

The only result was the unearthing of a few hundred doubloons, all 
in rather a bad state. 

That there must have been more treasure aboard was a moral cer¬ 
tainty. But to find it seemed a physical Impossibility. 

So, after a time, work was discontinued, and the fourth sunken ship 
was visited. 

This was well sunk in the sand, and but little was left of the tim¬ 
bers. Barney put his spade iuto the sand and turned up some of it. 

The result surprised all, for out from the sand there rolled a human 
skull. 

It was in a remarkable state of preservation, due no doubt to the 
fact that it had not been exposed to the action of the water. 

Frank took the skull up and examined it critically. 

He saw that it was of unusual size and must have belonged to 
one of the largest of the pirate crew. There was a seam along one 
side, as though the owner had at some time or other suffered a 
fracture. 

Barney turned up more sand but no more bones were found. 
However, his spade struck a hard substance. 

Digging around it a while, the divers were astonished to see re¬ 
vealed a specimen of old-fashioned cannon. 

It was so intensely rueted that a blow of the spade easily broke 
large sections out of it. 

But the divers were looking for gold and passed over these tri¬ 
fling discoveries. 

However, Frank preserved the skull, keeping it for a relic. 
Gradually the lower timbers of the vessel were uncovered. Then 
they began to find gold. 
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The metal was mostly found in the shape of coins, but at times small 
slugB or ingots were unearthed. 

The search was prosecuted upon a system. Barney and Frank dug 
the sand out, while Pentlow carefully sifted it. 

Thus the quest went on. 

Quite an amount of the yellow metal was taken from the wreck of 
this vessel. 

But two more remained to be searched. These were zealously dug 
over, but they yielded hardly five thousand dollars worth of gold. 

This ended the treasure hunt. 

Back to the submarine boat they went. In the cabin the total of 
the treasure recovered was reckoned. 

It amounted in round figures to about seventy thousand dollars. 

This to many might have seemed a tidy sum. But it was not at all 
up to Pentlow’s expectations. 

He had looked for fully a round million.’’ 

“ On my word,” he declared, “those fellows must have disposed of 
their treasure in some other way, or else they were dreadfully poor!” 

“ Seventy thousand dollars in those times was a large fortune,” 
said Frank, “that was nearly twelve thousand to each ship." 

“ Why, it would hardly pay to recover except in the way in which 
we have done it. By ordinary methods it would have cost as much as 
the gold was worth to recover it." 

“ That is largely true,” said Frank, “but the seventy thousand is 
yours, and will make you a comfortable fortune.” 

“ Mine?" exclaimed the scientist. 


“ It is no more mine than yours. There mnst be an equal divis- 

“ For myself I want no division,’’ replied Frank, decisively. “ I am 
wealthy enough for all purposes. If you choose to give Barney and 
Pomp five thousand apiece you can do so.” 

“ Why, I will divide it equally with them.” 

“ Yez needn’t tbrubble yersilf to do that,” cried Barney. “Shore, 
I’ve enough fer all me needs now. It's not money I’m afther 
wantin’.’’ 

Pomp expressed himself likewise. 

Pentlow was quite overcome. 

“ Well,” he declared, “ IJmust say that it is more than kind of you. 
I can carry out a few of my cherished schemes with that amount.” 

“ Wo wish you success,” said Frank. “ We would gladly have re¬ 
covered the million for you if it bad been possible.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell you how much I owe you,’’ said the profes¬ 
sor, with feeling, “ But for you I might not have recovered any¬ 
thing.” 

So the matter was settled. 

“ Well,’’ said Frank, “now that we have recovered the treasure of 
the six sunken pirates, and also that of the Golden City of Katundu, 
I don’t see bat that we have accomplished our mission.” 

•• True," agreed Pentlow, “ and yet I am loath to leave this 


spot." 

“ Indeed!” said Frank, in some surprise. “ Why should we stay 
longer?” 

“ There is no good reason unless—unless-” 

“ Well?” 

“ We might feel disposed to pursue our quest farther in the city 
of Katunda.” 

Frank gave a start. 

“ Why—yes, of course,” he said; “that is, if you desire.” 

“ Would it be too dear a request!” asked Pentlow. 

“Certainly not." 

“ I thank you.” 

“But—may I ask, do you expect to find any more treasure 
there?” 

“Not altogether,” replied the professor. “I am, in one sense, 
done with gold bunting. This time my errand will be purely a sci¬ 
entific one." 

“Ah! Well, it shall be so. Barney, steer us over to Katunda.” 

“ All roight, sor.” 

The Celt sent the submarine boat ahead at a lively rate. It waa 
but a very short time ere the gate of Katunda was at hand. 

Once more the Sea Mole sailed through this and up the streets of 
the sunken city. 

Thrilling events were in store. 


CHAPTER XI. 
barney’t great peril. 

The submarine boat once more sailed into the great plaza of the 
sunken city and the voyagers were in sight of the Royal Palace from 
which Pentlow had abstracted the sham treasure. 

In fact the spurious metal was scattered over the sands where it 
had been cast out. 

Pentlow heaved a sigh as he gazed at it. 

“ Do you want to stop here?” asked Frank. 

The professor shook his bead. 

“ No,” he said, “ let us go on up the street end see the rest of the 
city.” 

So the Sea Mole kept on. 

It was fully a quarter of a mile up the street, but then the expanse 
of nnother plaza larger than the first was seen. 

Here also were buildings having the appearance of being palaces. 
This was not a little surprising. 


“ How does this happen?” exclaimed Frank. “ Was not that the 
royal palace we explored before?” 

“ Beyond a doubt,” replied Pentlow. 

“ But here are buildings to beat it.’’ 

“ That is true. They may, however, belong to different branches 
of the government service. It is hard to believe that these people 
were not in an advanced state of civilization." 

“ They certainly were for barbarians. Let us stop here, Frank. I 
have a desire to look through that building yonder.” 

“ All right!” 

The boat came to a stop. It Beltled down once more in the sand, 
and again Pentlow donned bis diving helmet. 

This time only Barney accompanied him. Frank and Pomp re¬ 
mained aboard the Sea Mole. 

Leaving the boat the two divers approached the largest of the build¬ 
ings. They entered it by means of a large portico. 

They found themselves at once in an immense high-arched structure. 
It was constructed entirely of stone with mighty arches and columns. 

Here, for the first time, Pentlow got an inkling of the character of 
the ancient inhabitants. There were a number of statues in the place. 

They were crudely carved out of stone, and the action of time and 
the water, had somewhat destroyed their outline. 

Yet it could be seen that the subjects were powerful framed men, 
half clad in the Indian style. MoBt of the statues were of warriors, 
aud carried heavy battle axes. 

Pentlow examined them attentively. Upon the pedestals he found 
some inscriptions, which, however, he was quite unable to decipher. 

Meanwhile, Barney bad been doing a little exploring on his own ac¬ 
count. 

The Celt had found a flight of stairs leading down into a region be¬ 
low. 

He ventured to descend while Pentlow was examining the statues. 
He found himself at once in a long, low-ceiled room. 

Througli the center of this there extended a long stone table. Also 
stone benches were ranged beside it. 

Nothing was left of the dishes which might once have rested upon 
it, or of the bones of the feasters who might have occupied the benches. 

But there was good reason to believe that a feast had been in pro¬ 
gress there at the time that the island had sunk into the sea. 

“ Be me sowl!" thought Barney, “ this must ’ave been some koind 
big hotel I’m afther thinkin’. Shure there’s no other way av luk- 


it it.” 


n into a chamber 


With which sagacious conclusion the Celt p 
beyond. 

This might have been the great kitchen of the “ hotel," for there 
was a huge stone fireplace and other evidences of the sort. 

The Celt now returned to the stairs. He climbed these and looked 
for the professor. 

Pentlow bad been among the statues, but he was not there now. 
Nor was he in sight. 

Barney hastened to make a search for the scientist. He passed on 
through the main part of the building and into an inner courtyard. 

“Begorra, that’s quare enough,” he muttered; “phwere cud he 
have gone!” 

Through the courtyard the Celt went and into another part of 
the huge building. From room to room he went, but not once did 
he catch sight of the professor. 

He was completely nonplused. 

“On me worrud, he mast be afther being about here some- 
wberes,” he thought, “but phwereiver can that be? Shure he’s 
niver gone back to the boat.” 

So Barney kept on witli his quest. For fully an hour he wan¬ 
dered through the palace but not once did he get a glimpse of 
Pentlow. Then he began to get really alarmed. 

“ It’s very funny,” he muttered; “ I’ll niver think he'd go back 
to the boat widout me. Shure, mebbe sime big fish has got the 
loikes av him." 

Barney decided to first return to the submarine boat and find 
out the truth. If any mishap had really befallen the scientist they 
would be the most likely ones to know it. 

At least it was proper that Frank should know of it at once. 
The Celt lost no further time. 

He set out at once through the courtyard. He passed through the 
ball where the statutes were and a sudden chill struck him. 

The glare of the Sea Mole's search-light was not visible. What did 
it mean? 

He rushed out through the portico. All was darkness beyond. He 
ran down the steps and into the street. 

Then a thrill of horror overcame the Celt. The submarine boat was 


What had happened! 

What did it mean? 

Where had the Sea Mole gone, and what was the meaning of her 
departure? There was certainly some good reason for it. 

So the Celt reflected. In bis excitement he wandered on down the 
street of the sunken city. 

While he had been in the banquet room of the palace, some unusual 
tiling had happened to take the professor and the submarine boat also 
out of the way. 

He was well satisfied of this. But what was that unusual happen¬ 
ing? 

He was utterly unable to solve the riddle. Moreover, he was phy¬ 
sically quite overcome, and finally sank down upon the steps of one 
of the houses. 
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« that a snake like form was wound about 


His head ached violently, his ideas were confused, his senses be¬ 
numbed, and a stupor came over him. 

He was intensely sleepy, and tried in vain to throw It off. Finally 
he succumbed to it. 

And right there upon the stone steps he slept. 

How long he slept he never knew. But he came to with a peculiar 
shock. 

He experienced a sudden keen thrill, as if a hundred needles were 
pricking him. 

He opened his eyes 

It required only a glance for Barney to see that it was an eel. 

It was also one of the electric variety, and this explained the sting¬ 
ing sensation he had experienced. With a snort of anger he essayed 
to kick the creature off. 

But it clung to him tenaciously, and be was Anally obliged to grip 
the creature with noth hands and pull it from its grip. This gave 
him a double shock. 

Having disposed of the eel, Barney was now wide awake. 

He recalled his predicament, aud strained his gaze in all directions 
for a glimpse of the Sea Mole. 

“ Begorra, that bates the Dutch!” he muttered. “ Phwere iver 
cud that boat have gone? Shure it was foine work laving me here 
loike this!" 

His h6lmet light.was all that kept him from being shrduded in the 
deepest gloom. 

The eternal loneliness and possible hopelessness of his position 
was appalling to Barney. 

He did not fear suffocation. 

He knew that the chemical generator would last for many weeks; 
but he even now felt the pangs of hunger. 

And of course it would be impossible for him to feed himself with 
the helmet on. This was out of the question. 

Starvation, then, would be his ultimate fate, unless his friends 
should return to his rescue. That they would, if in their power, 
Barney well knew. 

“ Shure," he muttered with something like resignation, “ I can 
only make the best av it an’ wait fer thim. They’ll be cornin’ 

So the courageous fellow settled himself down in a corner of a por¬ 
tico of one of the buildings and waited. 

Curious little happenings came up to claim his attention and thus 
while away the time. 

Numberless little Ash hovered in schools over him. 

A curious looking crab tried to fasten upon his leaden diving shoes. 
But Barney repelled it with a vigorous kick. 

Then a sizable dog-Ash thrust its snout up against his helmet glass 
and gave him a start. 

Once a number of slimy eels came wriggling like snakes about him 
and it was with extreme difficulty that he fought them off. 

“ Begorra, this is the divil’s own place,” muttered the Celt. “ Shure, 
it’s not a bit av peace they give yez, but they’re determined to ate me 
up. Bad cess to the little divils!” 

“ However, those tormentors were as Aies to a new foe which sud¬ 
denly appeared on the scene. 

This was in the shape of a huge shark, whose greedy eyes spied the 
Celt. 

The monster made a shoveling attempt to turn on its back and pick 
the Celt out of his corner. But its nose was too broad and Barney 
gave it a terriAc blow with his ax. 

The water was instantly colored with blood, and the shark churned 
it madly in his fury. 

Again lie made a rush at the Celt and its sharp teeth actually grazed 
Barney’s leg. But the Irishman this time dealt it a blow with “■* 
keen ax wldch literally disemboweled it. 

This ended the conflict. 

With a breath of relief Barney drew back in bis corner, while the 
shark’s body drifted away in the undertow. No more monsters of the 
deep ventured to disturb the Celt, and for a while he was left 
own devices. 


CHAPTER XII. 

BARNET’S RESCUE—THE END. 

But wbat had become of the submarine boat and its crew? 

Where hud the professor gone, and what was his reason for so un¬ 
ceremoniously absconding? This was a problem. 

After Barney’s separation from him the scientist had spent some 
time in examining the stutues. 

Then be was about to turn his attention to the inner courtyard 
when a thrilling thing occurred. 

Down over the great portico there came an immense long slimy coil. 
It looked like the folds of a mighty serpent, and Pentlow thought at 
that moment instinctively of the fabled sea serpent. 

“ Great Cicero 1” he muttered, “ it is not safe tc meet that monster. 
Where iB Barney?” 

He lookeil about and saw that the Celt had vanished. 

It was perhaps not so very strange at that moment that the pro¬ 
fessor should accept it as a fact that the Celt had also seen the sea 
monster and had fled to the Sea Mole to escape it. 

At any rale, this wns Pentlow’s conclusion, and naturally he began 
to plan for his own Safety. 

The body of the sea serpent or eel, whatever it was, partly blocked 


the portico, and it was, therefore, not safe to attempt to escape in that 
direction. 

There was a window near, and Pentlow rushed through this. 

He was conscious of a vision of fearful jaws and a frightful head, 
and then swam rather than leaped over the Sea Mole’s rail. 

In an instant he was in the vestible, and pressing the electric key, 
had expelled the water from it. 

■■ Saved!’’ he muttered. “ By the shades of Plato, that was a close 
call!” 

He threw off bis helmet and sprung into the cabin. As he did so, 
he met Frank Reade, Jr. 

The young inventor’s face was pale, as he cried: 

“ You are safe, Pentlow?” 

“ Yes, but it was a close shave!” 

11 Where is Barney?’’ 

“ Barney?” 

Pentlow gasped the name. Then he turned deadly pale. 

“ Great Jupiter!” he exclaimed, “ is he not aboard?” 

“ We have not seen him!” 

“ Why—he disappeared—1 saw nothing more of him—I supposed, of 
coarse, that he was safe aboard before me.” 

“ He is not!” 

“ Then he must be in the palace.” 

“It is likely. But if we can distract the monster's attention he may 
he safe. We will at least try it.” 

“ Good!” 

A warning cry came from Pomp in the pilot-honse. It was very 
evidently not at all necessary to attempt to attract the sea monster’s 
attention. 

It bad already spotted the submarine boat. The result was curi- 

For a moment it reared its powerful head and glared at the boat. 
Then it was seen that its form was not altogether that of a sea 
serpent. 

Its tail was serpentine, but its body was more like that of an alli¬ 
gator, save that it had many claws and short arms, surely a score in 
all. 

This gave it the appearance of a strange sort of dragon, and this 
was terrifying enough. 

“ Mercy on us!” cried Frank. “Who ever saw the equal of that 
chap? Is he not a terrible beast?” 

“ Indeed, that is true,” agreed the professor. “ Do you suppose it 
means to attack the boat?" 

“ Beyond a doubt. Look out! Throw the lever our., Pomp—quick, 
or it will hit us!” 

But the command was by far too late. t 

The sea dragon, if such it might be called, made a lightning-like 
dart forward aud struck the Sea Mole with lerriflc force. 

The boat quivered and careened upon its side. Then up it shot 
like a rocket. 

Up and up through the water it rushed with furious speed, and tore 
its way quickly to the surface. 

As it leaped up into daylight all were for a moment blinded by the 
light of the sun. Then it was seen that naught was about them but 
the rolling waves of the Caribbean. 

“By Jove!” cried the professor, “do you think we are safe? 
Will not the creature come to the surface after us’” 

“1 Ihink not,” cried Frank; “at any rate we will take a little 
run away from the vicinity.” 

So the Sea Mole was given headway and ran some miles on the 
surface before it was deemed a sure tiling that they were not pur¬ 
sued by the dragon. 

And all this while they knew that Barney was somewhere at the 
bottom of the sea and consequently in awful peril. 

it was Frank’s purpose to at once return and effect the Celt’s 
rescue. But Arst be realized that it was best to see what particu¬ 
lar damage the boat had suffered. 

He rushed to that side of it which had been struck by the dragon 
and went out on deck. 

There was the spot beyond a doubt where the monster had struck 
the vessel. He noted with something like a chill that the plates 
were started. 

But there was no leakage. If the damage was no worse than this 
all was well. 

He returned to the cabin, and Pomp cried: 

“ Wha’ am we gwine to do about dal Fishman, Marse Frank?" 

“ We are going back after him at once!” replied Frank, “ there 
shall be no time lost!” 

With which the young inventor stepped up to the keyboard and 
pressed the reservoir valve. 

It was opened wide. Frank gave a start and looked about him. 
The boat did not sink. 

Again and again he called upon the valve to perform its duty. 
Each time it refused. 

/ Astounded as well as horrifled, Frank started for the hold. 

Pentlow grasped bis arm. 

“ What is wrong, Frank?” he asked, with pallid face. 

“ The reservoir valve is caught somewhere,” said Frank, evasively. - 
“ I am going down to Ax it.” 

“ Can it be Axed?” 

For a moment the eyes of the two men met. Then Frank said: 

“ Oh, yes, I think so. We shall very soon know.” 

Pomp nnd the professor remained in the pilot house in the direst 
suspense. 
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It seemed an age before the young inventor returned. 

When he came in his face was very pale aad his manner dejected. It 
was hardly necessary for Pentlow to ask: 

“ Well, Frank, how is it?" 

« The worst lias happened!” said Frank, with a shudder. 

“ Ah, wliai is that!” 

“ The reservoir valve is broken, and the steel doors and tubes are 
crushed, so that the S9a Mole cannot go to the bottom of the sea 
again.” 

“ Great heavens 1” 

“ It is true.” 

But Peailow would not yield hope. 

•* Repair it,” he said. 

“ Impossible! It would have to be taken to Readestown. It would 
have to be taken all apart.” 

For some moments the voyagers were quite stunned with this re¬ 
flection. Then after a time Pentlow ventured to say: 

“ What is to become of Barney!” 

Frank shook his bead. 

“ His position is a serious one.” 

“ But—surely we cannot leave him there, while we go all the way 
back to Readestown? He would never be found alive!” 

“ I do not intend to return to Readestown and leave him there," 
said Frank. 

“Ah!” 

“ I have another plan for his rescue. It will involve daring and 
risk, but it must be taken.” 

“ What is it!” * 

“ One of us must go down into the depths after him.” 

For a moment there wns silence. Then Pomp said: 

“Golly, Marse Frank, I’se jes’ de chile to do dut!” 

. “ Do you want to assume the risk?” asked the young inventor. 

“ Yas, sab!" 

“ Theu it is settled. We will go back as nearly as we can judge, to 
the spot where we came to the surface. Then 1 shall put a cord about 
your shoulders and lower you. I do not think it is more than six 
hundred fathoms deep.” 

“ I’se all ready, sahl” 

It was certainly a plucky thing for the darky to under take, for the 
risk was most tremendous. 

There were any number of sharks and surface fish which he must 
run the risk of encountering. 

An encounter with one of these might mean death. 

But no time was lost. 

The Sea Mole made its way back to the spot where it bad emerged 
from the depths. As it afterward proved it was the exact spot. 

Pomp was qnickly equipped. 

He wns clad in a diving suit, and armed with ax and knife. He 
also carried an extra coil of rope for Barney’s use. 

He was to give a signal to be pulled up in case of extreme danger, 
each as might arise from meeting the dragon and so forth. 

Thus equipped he was lowered over the rail and disappeared from 
sight. 

Down be went beneath the waves. It was really a period of sus¬ 
pense and awful doubt to Frank and the professor. 

Down and down went the line. It seemed an interminable length 
of time before Pentlow drew a deep breath aad said: 

“ The line is slack, Frank!” 

“ He is on the bottom!” 

“ Yes!” 

“ Now look out for signals!” 

“ We must!” 


And thus the two men leaned over the Sea Mole’s rail and waited 
with intense interest and suspense. 


Barney, at the bottom of the sea had seen nothing of the dragon. 
It had got out of the way immediately after its encounter with the 
Sea Mole. 

After his little setto with the shark he was not again molested by 
any of the denizens of the deep. 

He sal for hours as it seemed to him in the little coner of the porti¬ 
co. In reality it was but a short while. 

He wondered if this was to be hip end, if be was to die in this man¬ 
ner at the bottom of the sea. 

While be was pluck itself and not afraid of death, yet a species of 
cold horror came over him. 

It was dreadful to think that he was never to emerge from those 
awful depths. That he was never to Bee the sunlight of the world 
again. 

He thought of Readestown and of his home and friends there. 
Would they miss him? Would he never see them again? 

Then wild fancies came to him. 

He tried to calculate the neatest way to land. The impulse was 
upon him to try and walk thither. 

Then he remembered that this would be a risky proceeding. 

After all his best and safest method was to wail for the possible re¬ 
turn of the Sea Mole. 

He could not believe but that his fellow voyagers would return for 
him. At least he knew that they certainly would if it was wiihin 
their power. 

Thus reasoning and pondering time passed by quite rapidly. A 
sort of despondency had settled down upon the Celt when the change 

Suddenly looking up through the dark waters, he espied something 
which gave him a thrill. 

It was a star of light. 

It came wavering'and quivering down towards him. He started up 
and watched it intently. 

Then down within the radius of his own helmet light there shot a 
human form. One glance was enough for Barney, and no explana¬ 
tions were needed to tell him all. 

It was Pomp. 


And now, dear reader, draws our story near to its end. Of course 
Barney and Pomp were safely drawn to the surface. 

The project of further exploration of the depths of the Caribbean 
Sea was perforce abandoned, for the submarine boat was crippled 
beyond repair. 

There was nothing for it but to return to Readestown, and this 
was done at once. It was a long journey, but was safely made. 

The Sea Mole was laid by for repairs. Barney and Pomp resumed 
their duties about the shops. 

Frank at once began work upon a new project, for he was not one 
of the kind to remain idle. 

The professor returned to Washington. His trip in quest of Katunda 
and the treasure of the Six Sunken Pirates had netted him quite a 
snug fortnne, and he was well pleased. 

“After all," be said, “if that ton of Katunda money had really 
been gold, it could not have done me much more real good. I am 
satisfied." 

And this brings to a close our story of Frank Reade, Jr’s, Submarine 
Boat and the Six Sunken Pirates. 

[THE END.] 
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THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER-Containing a varied 
assortment of Stump Speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also End 
Men’s Jokes. Just the thing for home amusement and amateur 
shows. Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post¬ 
paid, to any address on receipt of price, by Frank Tousev, Publisher, 
84 and 86 North Moore Street. New York. P. 0. Box 2730 

HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full instructions for all 
kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. Embracing thirty- 
flvo illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. A handy and useful 
book. Price 10 cents. For sale by every newsdealer in tne United 
States and Canada, or will be sent to your address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 34 and 36 
North Moore Street. New York. Box 2730. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY is the title of a very vaiur 
able little book just published. A complete compendium of game*, 
sports, card diversions, comic recreations, etc., suitable for parlor or 
drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the money than 
any book published. Sold by all newsdealers, or send 10 cents to 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 34 and 36 North Moore street. New York, 
and receive it by return mail, post paid. 


HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS_A valuable book, giving 

instructions in collecting, mounting and preserving birds, animals 
and insects. Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the 
United States and Canada, or sent to your address, postage free, ou 
receipt of the price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 84 and 36 
North Moore Street, New York. Box 2730. 


HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.-Containing all the leading conun¬ 
drums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches and witty say¬ 
ings. Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers In the United 
States and Canada, or sent to your address, post paid, on receipt of 
the price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 34 aud 36 North 
Moore Street, New York. Box 2730. 


BOW TO BECOME A , IA GIOIAN.—Containing the grandest assortment 
of magical illusions ever placed before the public. Also, tricks with 
cards, incantations, eto. Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, 
or sent to your address, postage free, upon receipt of price. Frank 
Touse^jPublisher, 34 and 36 North Moore street, New York. B Gt 


HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST—A useful and Instructive book, giv. 
ing a complete treatise on chemistry; also,experiments in acoustics, 
mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and directions for making fire¬ 
works, colored fires, and gas balloons. This book cannot be equaled. 
Price 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, or it will be sent to your 
address, postage free, on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousev, 
publisher. 34 and 36 North Moore street. New York. Box 2780. 

HOW TO MAKE CANDY_A complete hand-book for making all kinds 

of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc. Price 10 cents. For sale 
by all newsdealers in the United States and Canada, or sont to any 
address, postage free, on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 34 and 36 North Moore Street, New York. Box 2730. 
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HOW TO BECOME'a SPEAKER. 


HOW TO RU)E 3 A BICYCLE. 

igSSgfSSSiSS 

HOW TO BEHAVE. 

how n to 3 fence. 

Uf.nciJ* P A<wmpl.t.b«k. ticlOeonU. ^ 

HOW TO M" GAMES. 

HOW to "make love.i 

HOW TO BECOME 6 AN ATHLETE. 

How to Entertain "an^ETeiiing Party. 

HOW TO^EP BIRDS. 

EfSO‘ SSsST 12 Vb ~" [ ^ % 


HOW TO HCNT 2 AND FISH. 

HOW TO BECOMlf *A SCIENTIST. 


II 


HOW TO SOLVE 3 CONUNDRUMS. 



iifilill 

Sa*!Efete55*“* 

HOW TO^fp HOUSE. 

HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS. 

^gpEH-ylSSSSSSS 

iHSP^P 

HOW N TO liox. 

spii 



How to Raise Dogs/Pooltry, Pigeons and 

HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS. 

SSSsT-sSS 

HOWTO WRITE Te^RS TO LADIES. 

HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST. 

SSt iSiSnfssjr- A bLir ' : * ^ 

HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS. 


HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT. 

gggliisspss 

How to Do Itj or,'Book of Etiquette. 

HOW TO MAKE CANDY. 

The Bn js ,f Jew I.rfc End Hen's Joke Book. 

HOW TO RECITE a AND 8 B00K OF RECI- 

HS&SS&H1KSS 

The Boys of NewVrk Stnrap Speaker. 

ESSSSS5 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price Address 

Box 2730, FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 34 & 36 North Moore Street, New York. 





















































Latest Issues of 

THE 5 GENT 

CHIC LIBRARY. 


Latest Issues of 

prank fteafc pibrary 

By “Noname.” 


Latest Issues of 

Young Sleuth Library. 

By the author of “ Young Sleuth." 



P. 0. Box 2730. FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


Moore Street, New York. 


34 & 36 North 









